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36 YEARS OF SVE EXPERIENCE 
is built into these great 


Dual-Purpose Projectors 


” School Master 3OO 


construction with 300-watt 





for perfect picture projection. Blower-cool- 

sures cool, quiet, safe operation. Versatile 

es from slides to filmstrips in seconds—without 
removing the slide changer. New rewind take-up* auto- 
matically returns filmstrip to its container—ready for next 
showing. Complete with semi-automatic slide changer 


and sturdy carrying case, $78.50 (Projector alone, $64.50). 


\ CALL YOUR AUTHORIZED SVE AUDIO-VISUAL DEALER 
FOR A SCHOOL MASTER DEMONSTRATION ... 


Schoo! Master 500 


Preci built, teacher-approved projector features 500- 
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roon f seless blower-cooling protects valuable film 
strips and slides; from filmstrips to slides in seconds! 
Opti il rewind take-up* eliminates unnecessary film 
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smooth-functioning, semi-automatic slide changer, $99.50 
(Projector alone, $84.50) 
(*Rewind take-up for either model $5.95 additional) 
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WHAT THE AMERICAN PEOPLE BUY 
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VOCATIONAL AID 


“Should you go into business for your 
self?’ Your students will find the answer 
to this question in the New York Life 
Insurance Co. ad cn pages 14 and 15 
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World Week 


Pictured below are trends which the Twentieth 


America’s Needs and Resources Century Fund survey finds may be familiar 


features of U. S. life in 1960 (See pages 9-13) 


MOST MOBILE PEOPLE ON EARTH 
Jet-propelled airliners will take you to 
Evrope or across America in a few hours, 


( 


ae 


THE WING OF THE FUTURE 
More than 6,000,000 helicopters will jam 
airlanes, os families take Sunday spin. 


MAN-MADE CLIMATE 
Heat pumps elimincte fuel and flame 
and keep home temperatures constant. 





BETTER-NOURISHED PEOPLE 
We will eat better food and be healthier. 
Science will improve livestock, crops, etc. 


SELF-DRIVING CARS—ALMOST 
With electronic controls and lighter met- 
als, there'll be 60,000,000 cars on road. 


mY ol 


MEDICINE CONQUERS MICROBES 
Powerful electronic microscopes will help 
control invisible viruses and bacteria. 


CLOTHING FOR COMFORT 
Everybody will dress well with casual, 
colorful clothes from synthetic textiles. 


AUTOMATION COMES TO TOWN 
Many industrial plants will go automatic, 
with push-button electronic controls. 


7 +f, 


ENTERTAINMENT IN THE HOME 
TV, with improved color reproduction 
and “depth,” holds millions at fireside 


“VOICE WITH SMILE” WINS 
We'll have palm-size sending and receiv- 
ing sets and phones operated by voice 


NOT JUST STADIUM SITTERS 
Spectator sports draw record crowds, 
byt more people enjoy individual sports 


NEW SOURCES OF ENERGY 
Atomic and solar power will gradually 
replace fuels with inexhaustible energy 








CALLING ALL SENIORS! 






“My Army job training 
WAS MADE 
TO ORDER!” 









PVT. JAMES 


Page, Nebrask 


Graduate. Pa ye High 












“Yours can be too- 
if you choose it before enlistment!” 


I picked just the training I wanted—an auto- course for me—so can you! And it’s really excellent training. 
and all before I enlisted in the Army The Army taught me more in my ten-week course than I'd 
learn in a year at a commercial school. Now, I’m working 













“That's right 
motive ordnance course 
Some buddies told me about this chance to advance my educa- 
tion by reserving the technical schooling 1 wanted. But until 







right in my field—piling up valuable experience. This technical 





training program is sure a good idea for high school graduates. 





I saw my recruiter I never knew so many different subjects 
/ found just the right 1 think you ought to look into it! 


} oc = A —— 
Lev 4) ) BZ i nae 
yg a 
% OVER 100 COURSES AVAILABLE * RESERVE YOUR TRAINING NOW 


If you’re a senior, you can take advantage of this great 





were taught—practically everythis 






You'll find the right career training for you, too, at one 


of the fine Army technical schools. There are over 100 
aviation, photography, medi- Army recruiter and reserve the course of your choice 


at no obligation! That course will be waiting for you 





career training opportunity right now/ Just see your 





courses to choose from 





cine, finance, communications— almost anything you 





upon graduation. Step straight from high school into 
the training that will make you a skilled specialist in 
ready for a high paying job! Get all the 





want. And the course you pick is the course you get/ 





You receive a written guarantee that a place in class 






is reserved for you—all before enlistment! It’s the right your field 
details. See your Army recruiter today! 






way to enter the Army because it’s your way! 


Get CHOICE, not chance, in the ARMY! 
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WRITE IT 


ft Wa PREANIT 


Cord is a measure of wood, while chord is a combination of 
musical notes. These two words sound alike but differ in meaning 


Two words that sound different but mean the same are “PLANTERS” 
and “flavor.” To prove the point, get a 5¢ bag of delicious 


salted PLANTERS PEANUTS, oa delicious PLANTERS Jumbo Block 
Peanut Bar, or a jar of delicious PLANTERS Peanut Butter 


Remember, when friendly MR. PEANUT is on the label 
you know that flavor and nutrition are inside 


PLANTERS of aluaye 


Planters; 
: Doan 


r | 
Sits 











SCHWEITZER HONORED AGAIN 
“A MAN WHO TEARS NO LEAF 


from a tree, breaks off no flowers 
and is careful not to crush any in 
sects as he walks.” 

Those words have been 
describe Dr. Albert Schweitzer, a 
medical doctor who has devoted the 
past 42 years of his life to healing 
the sick in a tiny village in Africa 

The 80-year-old doctor has won 
many honors, Nobel 
Peace Prize. Last month Great Brit 
ain awarded him one of the highest 
of all British honors, the Order of 
Merit. Only 24 living Britons—and 
one foreigner besides Dr. Schweitzer 

hold this honor. The other 
Briton is U. S. President Dwight D 
Kisenhower. 

Schweitzer was born in Alsace in 
1875. At that time Alsace belonged 
to Germany, but it is now part of 
France. When he was five, he began 
studying music, At was 
playing the organ at church 

By the time he was 30, Dr 
Schweitzer was a famous musician 
writer, and philosopher. Then, he 
says in his autobiography, he decided 
to devote the rest of his life “to the 
direct service of humanity.” 

So Schweitzer began attending 
medical school, He bec ame a doc 
tor, At 38 he went to a tiny village 
in French Equatorial Africa. There 
in Lambarene, he set up a clinic to 
heal the sick. He 
certs and lectures to raise money to 
build a hospital. Since then the do 
tor has devoted almost all his tims 


used to 


including a 


non- 


nine, he 


Vave rean on 


to his tiny mission 





United Press 


Dr. Schweitzer with a pet antelope 
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He has built a special village tor 
natives suffering from one of Africa’s 
most common diseases, leprosy. Be- 
fore Schweitzer came to Africa, 
lepers were driven out of their vil- 
lages and left to wander through the 
jungles. In Schweitzer's village, they 
find comfort—and a hope for cure. 
Over 5,000 patients come to Lam- 
barene every year. 

Dr. Schweitzer is as gentle with 
animals as he is with his patients. 
He keeps a small collection of pet 
animals (see photo). He always 
throws a rug over the pedals of his 
piano so that his baby antelopes won't 
trip over them and hurt themselves. 

The doctor still finds time to write 
books on music. He hangs the manu- 
script pages on nails in his study, 
out of the reach of wandering ani- 
mals. He once lost half a chapter to 
a hungry antelope 


EXILED KING COMES HOME 


AFTER BEING IN EXILE for 
two years, the Kabaka (King) of 
Buganda, Edward Frederick William 
David Mukabya Mutesa II has come 
home 

He was exiled in 1953 when he 
insisted that the British give Bu 
ganda complete independence im- 
mediately. (Buganda is one of the 
four divisions of Uganda—a British 
controlled country in east Africa ) 

The people of Buganda were never 
conquered by Europeans. Fifty years 
ago they asked to come under Brit- 
ain’s protection. 

For many years the people of Bu 
ganda got along well with their 
British rulers. “Kwini Elizabeth is 
a very brave woman; truly 
Kwini Elizabeth,” the 
Buganda sang 

But in 1958 the British suggested 
that 
ganyika and Kenya, two other 
Mutesa II 
angered at this sug 


we love 


soldiers of 


joing d with Tan 
Afri 


and his 


Uganda be 
can colonies 
people were 
ge sted union 

In Uganda there are only a few 
thousand white persons, and they do 
not interfere with African 
or ownership of land. But Kenya has 
large numbers of white settlers who 
have taken the best land. This sort 
of thing might happen in Uganda, 


customs 








Wide Worid 
Mutesa Il on his throne in Buganda. 


too—so the people of Buganda feared 
if their country were joined with 
Kenya. 

Mutesa demanded independence 
for Buganda. 

The British refused and sent him 
into exile in London. For two years 
the Kabaka lived quietly in London 
He read books and went to the 
theatre. He visited the English 
friends he had known while a stu 
dent at Cambridge, an English uni 
versity. All that time his people 
stayed loyal to him and refused to 
accept any other king. 

Last month the British decided to 
let Mutesa II now 30, go 
home. Britain has dropped its plan 
to unite Uganda with its neighbors— 
and Mutesa has agreed to cooperate 
with the British. He signed an agree- 
ment giving up some of his powers 


who 1S 


in return for a new government set 
which Negro Africans 
more representation 

He promised to work for more 
self-government for the African Ne 
groes in Uganda. They now numbet 


up inh have 


half the members of Uganda’s law 
making body. The Kabaka hopes 
that eventually all the lawmakers 
will be elected by the people of 


Uganda 

When he heard the news that his 
exile was about Mutesa I] 
said, “It will be nice to go home 
again. I like London but no place is 
pleasant when you cannot leave if 


to end, 


vou wish.” 
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INSIDE WORLD WEEK: America’s economy keeps 
m growing (p. 9). IN NEWS PAGES (pp. 6-8) 
Britain raises taxes to cut buying to increase exports 
Princess Margaret sacrifices love (Peter Townsend 
for duty; Icelander wins Nobel literature prize; solar 
energy may make deserts bloom; teachers’ pay buys 
less than in 1904; Wilbur Wright, George Westinghouse 
Gen. “Stonewall” Jackson elected to Hall of Fame 
Air Force develops “flying saucer.” 





MORE URANIUM FROM CANADA: Canada 
is one of the chief uranium-producing countries. A new 
uranium deposit—one of the richest in the world—was 
discovered in 1952 in Saskatchewan, west-central Can 
ada. Before the ore could be tapped, a brand-new town 
had to be built deep in the wilderness. Last month min 
ing began. This “Gunnar Mine” is expected to yield 
more than 2,000 tons of uranium ore a day. (Uranium is 
used for producing atomic energy.) The uranium at the 
Gunnar mine lies so close to the surface that miners 
don't even have to go underground. With steam shovels 
they scrape away the soil and rock covering the ore 
Then they blast the ore loose with dynamite. The 
Gunnar mine is expected to help make Canada the 
world’s largest producer of uranium. At present the 
U.S. ranks second. The Belgian Congo is first 


MUSK OX MAKES COMEBACK: Years ago, the 
musk ox—which looks like a cross between a sheep and 
an ox—used to roam the Arctic in great numbers. Hunt 
ers killed them off until today there are only about 
13,000 musk oxen left in North America, Most of these 
ire in Greenland and Canada. But in a tiny island off 
\laska, Uncle Sam is making his own valiant effort to 
keep the musk ox alive. The island now has 116 musk 
xen, which is 16 more than last year. The only other 
musk oxen in U.S. territory are three brought from Can 
ida to Vermont last year, by permission of the Canadian 
“overnment. The owner hopes to keep these animals to 
raise a herd. Eventually he may get 15 pounds of wool 
from each of the musk oxen. This wool has one ad 
intage over sheep's wool—it doesn’t shrink 


TRY A SOUTHERN VACATION: A polar scien 
tist from New Zealand thinks that someday Antarctica 
will be a tourist resort. He says, “The Antarctic is a very 
beautiful country where you see brick-colored skies and 
pale green clouds.” But be sure you take the right 
clothes along before vacationing in sub-zero Antarctica 
Here, for example, is what the well-dressed Navy man 

wearing on “Operation Deepfreeze”—the Antarctic 
expedition which is just getting under way (World 
Week, Oct. 6, p. 9). Over waffle-knit cotton underwear 
goes a nylon-insulated cotton suit, and then another 
windproof and waterproof suit with nylon inner layers 
The sailor stuffs his feet—clad in cotton socks with 
padded soles—into rubber boots with wool insulation 
On his hands are two pairs of heavy gloves. On his head 
he wears a ski cap and padded cloth helmet. The outfit, 
weighing 18 pounds, covers everything but the eyes 
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IKE POSES: President Eisenhower, smiling and re 
laxed, poses for his first photo portrait since his heart at 
tack on September 24. If all goes according te schedule 
Ike will leave Fitzsimons Army Hospital in Denver 
next week to spend two months recuperating on his 
Gettysburg, Pa., farm. The President walks unassisted 
He has daily conferences on Government business 


KEEP YOUR EYES ON 
WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE: This week the spot 
light turns on our nation’s schools, as we observe Amer 
ican Education Week. Right now our citizens are busy 
with the biggest study of their schools ever under 
taken. Americans have been discussing school problems 
in thousands of state and local meetings, in preparation 
for the White House Conference, called by President 
Eisenhower. The Conference will be held in Washing 
ton, D.C., November 28 to December |. It will try to 
answer these six questions 
1. “What should our schools accomplish? 
2. “What are our school building needs? 
3. “How can we get enough teachers—and keep 
them?” 
4 “How can we finance our hools build and oper 
ate them?’ 
5. “In what ways can we organize our schools more 






















efficiently and more economically? 





6 “How can we obtain a continuing public interest 





in education? 
Dr. John W. Studebaker, vice-president and chairman 
of the editorial board of Scholastic Magazines, will be 
one of the 2,000 delegates 








ENDQUOTE: Here's a footnote to “life in the future.” 
While everything gets bigger and better (see cover and 
unit pages 9-12), at least one thing won't change, says 
Harry Bullis, chairman of General Mills: “In 1975, men 
and women will still struggle for happiness—which will 
continue to lie within themselves.” 
















Britain Tightens Its Belt 


In Britain they've discovered that 
when things are good—they're no! 
so good. Sounds like a contradic- 
tion? Well, it isn’t. Here's why. 

The fact of the matter is that Brit 
ain is enjoying one of the best busi- 
ness booms in years. Prosperity is 
back in a big way. There is full em- 
ployment at good wages. 

But this return of good times has 
its disadvantages. With full pay en- 
velopes and plenty of spending 
money in their pockets, the people 
have gone on a buying spree. The 
British government thinks the people 
liave been snatching up British-made 
products which Britain should be 
selling abroad. For Britain must ex 
port as much as possible to pay for 
products she must buy abroad 

In short, Britain’s economic prob 
lem is primarily one of “balancing 
the books”—to increase her exports 
to match her imports. That's the 

headache” that has plagued Britain 
Why? 


for many years 


“TIGHT LITTLE ISLAND’ 

fo begin with, Britain is truly a 
tight little island.” On its land area 
(about one third the size of Texas) 
live about 50,000,000 people. The 
average number of persons per 
square mile in Britain is about ten 
times as many as in the U.S 

Even in the “good old days’~—say 
the years before World War I—Brit 
ain could not produce enough food 
to feed her population. She had to 
buy abroad about four-fifths of the 
wheat and fruit she consumed one 
half of the and dairy 
products; and one-third of the fish 
and vegetables. That's Fact One 

Fact Two is that Britain has few 
raw materials other than and 
coal. The bulk of — the 
needed for her industries always had 
to be purchased abread 

Add Fact One and Fact Two, and 
you arrive at Fact Three: Britain has 
to pay for the food and the raw ma 
terials that she buys overseas (her 
imports) by selling manufactured 
goods (her exports) abroad. 

However, the truth of the matter 


meat, eggs 


iron 
materials 


is that Britain—for more than a cen- 
tury, at any rate—has imported more 
than she has exported. How was she 
able to do it? 

Britain has been able to balance 
the ledger between large imports and 
dwindling exports by means of so- 
called “invisible exports”—income 
from foreign investments, shipping, 
banking, and insurance. 


THE TRADE DEFICIT 

What is the picture today? For the 
year ending June 30, Britain's visible 
trade showed a deficit—excess of im- 
ports over exports—of $784,000,000. 
Through earnings on “invisibles’— 
foreign inyestments and services— 
Britain was able to achieve an over- 
all surplus of $106,400,000: 

It is the deficit in visible trade that 
has the British government worried. 
During the past year, the govern- 
ment has taken measures to correct 
the situation. For one thing, it raised 
the interest rate on bank loans. It 
also tightened instalment buying. 

On the other hand, the govern- 
ment made one move that made the 
problem worse. Last April, just be- 
fore the elections, the government 
announced a cut in income tax. The 
tax rate (which was $1.26 on each 
$2.80 of taxable was re- 
duced by seven cents. This gave Brit 
ons more money to spend on goods 

Last month, the British govern- 
ment decided to tighten the screws 


mcome) 


=~ 





again. On October 26, R.A. Butler, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer (a 
post somewhat similar to that of our 


of the Treasury), took 
the unusual step of introducing 
a so-called “autumn budget”—an 


amendment to the regular budget. 


Secretary 


TAX INCREASES 

Here are its principal provisions: 

(1) Sales taxes were increased 20 
per cent on most consumer goods, 
including bikes, radios, and TV sets. 

(2) Household wares, including 
pots and pans and furniture, which 
had been tax free, were brought un- 
der a 30 per cent sales tax. 

(3) Taxes on dividends and profits 
were hiked from 22.5 per cent to 
27.5 per cent. 

Moreover, the cost of most serv- 
ices provided by the government- 
run Post Office—postage, telephones 
and telegrams—was hiked. Cuts were 
ordered also in housing subsidies 

All these measures were defi- 
nitely unpopular with the British 
people. The opposition Labor party 
was quick to criticize the govern- 
ment. The Laborites had charged 
during the election campaign last 
spring that the cut in income taxes 
was a vote-getting device which was 
unsound economically. They now 
maintain that the new increase in 
sales taxes works a hardship, partic- 
ularly on the lower-income groups 

But Parliament, where the Con- 
servative party has a majority, will 
probably pass the measures. 

Watch for unit on Britain in World 
Week December 1 issue 


« 
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Wide World 


Disk-shaped, vertical-rising plane such as this artist's conception may result 
from project being developed by Canadian firm for U.S. Air Force. A one-man 
fighter plane in 1,500 mph class, it would take off vertically, raised by scores of 
jets firing downward from its rim. Aloft, the jets would be turned by pilot to 


make craft fly in any desired direction. Cost may be more than $100,000,000. 





































































Renounces Love for Duty 


A British Princess has sacrificed 
love for duty. Princess Margaret, 
younger sister of Britain's Queen 
Elizabeth Il, announced she will not 
marry Captain Peter Townsend. 


The Princess bowed to Church 
ind Crown. For Peter Townsend— 
Royal Air Force Group Captain and 
World War II hero—is a commoner 
ind a divorced man. The Crown 
frowns on marriages between mem- 
bers of the royal family and com- 
moners. And the Church of England 

opposed to marriages by di- 
orced people. 

The Princess's decision was con- 
tained in a personal statement is- 

ied by her on October 31 


MARGARET'S STATEMENT 


| would like it to be known that | 
iave decided not to marry Group 
Capt. Peter Townsend 

| have been aware that, subject 
to my renouncing my rights of suc- 
cession, it might have been possible 
for me to contract a civil marriage 
But, mindful of the church's teach- 
ing that Christian marriage is indis- 
oluble and conscious of my duty to 
the commonwealth, I have resolved 
to put their considerations before 
any others 

‘| have reached this decision en 
tirely alone, and in doing so I have 
been strengthened by the unfailing 
support and devotion of Group Capt. 
fownsend. | am deeply grateful for 
the concern of all those who have 

onstantly prayed for my happiness. 

What's Behind It: British royal 
marriages are also subject to special 
aws of Parliament. The Royal Mar- 
iage Act of 1772 states that no 
member of the royal family shall 
contract matrimony without the 
previous consent of his [or her] maj 
esty . signified under the Great 
Seal.” 

But the act also says that any 
member of the royal family over 25 
years of age may contract a mar- 
riage without the sovereign’s consent 
if 12 months’ notice is given to the 
privy council (a body of men ap- 
pointed by the Crown to advise it) 
and if both Houses of Parliament 
approve. 

Princess Margaret celebrated her 
25th birthday on August 21, 1955. 
It was on that date that speculation 
was touched off: which would come 
first—love or duty 


Wide World 
Grasshopper weather stations may be 
used in Antarctica. Made of light alumi- 
num and containing weather instruments, 
grasshopper is parachuted from plane 
(top). Legs then spring outward (center), 
set off by timing device. Grasshopper then 
springs upright (bottom), shoots antenna 
into air to transmit data. Device can 
also be used to guide aircraft home 





Nobel Literature Prize 


Little Iceland (150,000 people) has 
produced its first Nobel Prizewinner 
in literature. The recipient of the 
1955 award is the 53-year-old Ice- 
landic novelist, Halldor Laxness. 


His best known book is Inde 
pendent People, an epic novel of 
Icelandic peasant life. It was trans 
lated and published in the United 
States in 1946. The critics called 
it “magnificent.” 

Laxness has been accused of hav 
ing Leftist leanings. He lived in 
Anterica for several years in the late 
1920's. In recent years, he has made 
frequent trips to Soviet Russia. 

Though Laxness denies that he is 
a Communist, he has been active in 
the Communist-sponsored “peace” 
movement. In 1952, he was awarded 
the Stalin Prize—one of Soviet Rus- 
sias honors set up to compete with 
the Nobel Prizes. 

He recently described himself as 
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one who “loves the Russians but 
practices a lot of the American way 
of life 

Leftist or not, Laxness does not 
plan to turn down the $36,720 prize 
which will be awarded to him in 
Stockholm on December 10 


The Sun—New Work Horse 


The day may not be far off when 
the world’s most arid areas will be 
made to blossom into fertile fields. 
How? Solar energy is the key. It will 
be used to power irrigation pumps 

Scientists say that 99 per cent ol 
all the energy we receive from the 
sun goes to waste. Only one per cent 
of it is used to warm the earth and to 
grow our trees or plants. Now scien 
tists want to put more of it to work 
Recent experiments have shown that 
enerey from the stun can be turned 
into electricity which, for exampl 
will power a town’s phone system 
(See news pages, Nov. 3 and Oct. 6) 

It may take 25 years or more to 
make atomic energy practical for 
peacetime uses, but solar energy 
may be developed in a matter of a 
few years. To talk over just what can 
be done 1,000 scientists met last 
week in Phoenix, Arizona, at the 
world’s first solar energy exposition 
On display were some unusual gadg 
ets, such as home heating units 
which operate by the sun's rays 

But more important than the gadg 
ets shown were the conferences that 
the scientists held. There they talked 
about future uses of solar energy 
including the running of vreat elec 
tric plants powered by energy from 
the sun. They even looked to the day 
when the world’s most underdevel 
oped areas would no longer he 
troubled by power shortages 

As an example of one practical ap 
plication of solar energy, the U.S 
Interior Department plans to build a 
solar distillery. The department will 
spend $10,000,000 to build a plant in 
which the sun's rays will provide 
power 24 hours a day for distilling 
fresh water out of salt water 


Needed: More Teachers 


As the nation observed American 
Education Week (November 6-12), 
the need for more teachers for our 
schools came into the spotlight. 

The teacher shortage was stressed 
in a report made by the Ford Foun 
dation after four years of study. The 


















chief reason for the shortage, ac- 
cording to the report: poor salaries 
are discouraging qualified young peo- 
ple from becoming teachers 


“REAL WAGES” 

The report presents a 50-year com- 
parison of school and college salaries 
with those in other occupations. For 
example, it points out that the aver- 
age high school teacher in 1904 
earned $1,597. Today, he or she earns 
$5,526. Yet the 1955 salary actually 
buys less than the 1904 salary 

Why? It’s a matter of “real wages.” 
Real wages are what the money re- 
ceived as wages will actually buy 
(food, clothing, rent, etc.). When 
you compare what a dollar bought in 
1904 with what it buys today, the 
$5,526 salary amounts to only $1,577 
in terms of 1904 wages 

A few brighter words on the 
teacher shortage came from Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, several days after the 
Ford Foundation report was re 
leased. Dr. Raymond Walters, pres 
ident emeritus of the University of 
Cincinnati, stated that teachers’ col 
leges are reporting increases in en 
rollments ranging from 5 per cent 
to 54 per cent. 

“While the teaching supply will be 
grossly inadequate for the needs,” 
Dr. Walters stated, “there is an up 
ward trend in registrations.” 


SCHOLARSHIP TESTS 
Teachers are not the only ones 
making news. On October 26, about 
60,000 seniors from 10,850 high 
schools in all the states spent two 
hours “sweating out” the right an- 
swers for college scholarship tests. 


The tests were given by the Na- 
tional Merit Scholarship Corporation 
At stake were 400 scholarships to be 
awarded next spring. The scholarship 
project—largest of its kind in Ameri- 
can education—was set up recently 
with a $20,500,000 grant from the 
Ford Foundation, the Carnegie Cor- 
poration and some private compa- 
nies (see news pages, Sept. 29 issue). 

What were the tests like? They 
began easily enough, with a test of 
word knowledge. Then came the 
“toughies,” intended to measure abil- 
ity to reason and interpret data. 

An example: “In a certain factory, 
the rate of absenteeism for the 60 
male employees is 10 per cent and 
the rate for the 45 female employees 
is 33% per cent. What is the rate of 
absenteeism for the factory as a 
whole? (check one) A—10% per cent; 
B—20 per cent; C—21 2/3 per cent; 
D—23% per cent; E—43% per cent.” 

And they got even tougher! 


EDUCATION PAYS OFF 


Another recent report points out 
that every year of education adds 
omething to the income a worker 
can expect. A Census Bureau official 
says that high school graduates earn 
more than non-graduates. Similarly, 
college grads earn more than high 
school grads. Average lifetime in- 
come of an elementary school gradu- 
ate is $116,000; for those who 
complete two or three years of high 
school, $135,000; for those who grad- 
uate from high school $165,000; for 
those who complete two years of 
college, $190,000; and for those who 
complete four or more years of col- 


lege, $268,000. 





International News 


German Shepherd is being trained for sentry duty at Fort Carson, Colo. After 
eight-week training course, dog-and-man team will guard newest jet bombers for 
Strategic Air Command. Each man-dog team replaces five air police now on duty. 








IN BRIEF 


Americans on the Move. About 20 
per cent of the American population 
moves each year, according to the Bu- 
reau of the Census. For the year end- 
ing April 1955, the total came to 
31,492,000. Biggest number of “movers” 
was in the West, the smallest in the 
Northeast. More than half of 1955's 
total moved to new homes within the 
same county. Some 5,500,000 switched 
from one county to another within the 
same state. And almost 5,000,000 
moved from one state to another. 


Russian Wins Pentathlon. The 1955 
World Pentathlon championship (see 
last week’s news pages) has ‘gone to 
a 27-year-old Russian, Konstantin 
Saljnikov. He didn’t win a single event 
-placing third in both riding and shoot- 
ing, sixth in cross-country running, tenth 
in swimming, and eleventh in fencing. 
Yet his individual points in each event 
when added up, beat those of any 
other contestant. Hungary captured 
the Pentathlon team title. Uncle Sam’s 
three-man entry placed fifth. 


Hall of Fame’s Newcomers. Two in 
ventors and a Confederate general have 
been elected to the Hall of Fame for 
Great Americans at New York Univer 
sity. They are Wilbur Wright, co 
inventor of the airplane; George 
Westinghouse, inventor of the airbrake 
and other mechanical devices for rail 
roads; and Thomas Jonathan (“Stone 
wall”) Jackson. (See WW, Nov. 3, 
p. 21.) They bring to 86 the number of 
the distinguished Americans who have 
achieved the honor since the first bal 
loting in 1900. Elections are held every 
five years by a special College of Elec 
tors. Bronze busts of the new members 
will be placed in the colonnade of the 
Hall of Fame on the NYU campus 


Quick Ma 
ON THE “ NEWS 


1. Identify: (a) R.A. Butler; (b) 
Halldor Laxness; (c) Peter Townsend 

2. Britain’s No. 1 “home front” prob- 
lem has been described as one of “bal 
ancing the books.” This means under- 
line one): (a) increasing her exports to 
match her imports; (b) increasing taxes, 
(c) selling more books to the U.S. than 
we buy from Britain. 

3. A report on teacher’s salaries says 
the difference between 1904 wages 
and 1955 wages is a matter of “real 
wages.” These are (underline one): 
(a) a person’s wages after income taxes 
have been deducted; (b) the amount a 
person earns; (c) what the money re- 
ceived as wages will actually buy in 
goods and services. 
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This special unit prepared by World Week’s editors is based the direction of Dr, J. Frederic Dewhurst, Executive Direc 


upon an important new study by the Twentieth Century tor of the Fund. It took five years to complete, bringing up 
Fund, America’s Needs and Resources. The Fund is a foun to date a previous survey, published in 1947. It is the most 
dation for research and education on economic questions comprehensive survey ever undertaken of the development 

he findings of the survey have been published in a large and future prospects of American business enterprise and 


How We 


pus RICA today has the strongest 
f nost productive economic system 
wid’s history. It is capable of 
ttaining by 1960 a total national out 
f $414 billion, making possible 
verage family income of more than 
$6,000 per vear. And there is every 
pspect of still greater growth in the 
beyond that 
is a major conclusion of the 
wtieth Century Fund’s monumen 
tudy (merica’s Needs and Re 
ouret 4 New Survey 
hese forecasts are based on certain 
i nptions. One is that the United 
States will not during the next decade 
ne involved in a world-wide shoot- 





Words You Need to Know 


Gross national product—The total vol 
ume of goods and services produced in a 

yuntry in one year, expressed in terms of 

irket price 

lotal national income—Total value of 
ind services produced, minus indi 

ness taxes and minus capital con 
mm” plant and equipment worn out 


vear 
Personal income—Total value of al 
‘ ilaries and other income received 
nal iduals 


Purchasing power—The amount of goods 
| services a dollar (or a worker's income 
iy at any one time. Most figures In 
ection are based on the purchasing 
power of the 1950 dollar 
Capital goods— Buildings, machinery, and 
ment used to produce other goods and 
sel res 
Consumer goods—Food, clothing, and 
finished goods and services ready for 
w purchased by individuals 
Man-hour—One hour of work by one 
lotal man-hours may be calculated 
week, month or year 
Labor force—The total number of per 
ible and willing to work, including 
pl ) ed ure mployed, and armed force 
Productivity—A measure of the relation 
ship between the volume of goods and serv- 
sand the amount of labor time expended 


tor example output wer nan-hour 


AMERICA’S NEEDS AND RESOURCES 


volume prepared by a staff of 25 economic experts under 






A New Survey by the Twentieth Century Fund 












of the buying habits of the American people. 





Got Where We Are... 
and Where We Are Going 











ing war, but will continue to maintain All previous wars had been followed 
a moderately high level of prepared by a severe depression when the Gov 
ness for national defense. Lf somebody ernment’s wartime spending dropped 
drops a hydrogen bomb, in short, all abruptly. Many expected one this time 
bets are off But it didn’t happen 

Another assumption is that our coun This high-level production rate ha 
try will not again suffer a devastating vever really stopped. When it showed 
economic collapse of the type that o¢ signs of slackening in 1949-50, the Ko 





curred in the great depression of the  rean War came along and stepped up 
1930's. The Federal Government has our defense needs again for several 


plans for positive action to prevent a years 











severe depression All this was accompanied by a great 

Reliable figures for most factors of | spurt of population (see page 10). This 
our economy are obtainable only about year (1955), 65,000,000 Americans 
as far back as 1850. Graphs show a are gainfully employed. Gross national 
constantly rising trend for the century product (see chart) according to latest 





1850-1950 not only in population, but report, has already reached $392 bil 
in total output of goods, in number of — lion. Personal income, capital invest 
people employed, and in average out ment, and total retail trade have all 
put per hour of work. And although reached new highs. The future of ow 
the future is always uncertain, we can economy looks exceedingly bright 
fairly say that such-and-such things are 

likely to be true five years hence if the 

growth of all factors continues as ex 
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Since 1940 the United States has iy 400 
been riding the crest of a boom that , 
is unprecedented in our history and 4 
shows no signs of stopping. It began o 
with World War Il 4 
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The American People 


N THE last 50 years, the population 
. of the United States doubled 

And it will continue to grow by leaps 
and bounds in the next ten years. In 
1955 it passed 165 million. By 1960 
the Twentieth Century Fund estimates 
that it will be over 177 million 

After World War I, on account of 
stricter immigration laws, few Euro 
peans came to America. With the on 
slaught of the great depression in 1929 
fewer people could afford to have chil 
dren, and the birth-rate dropped sharp 
ly. Our population grew very slowly in 
the decade 1930-1940. 

But with the beginning of World 
War II in 1941, and after it in 1946, 
the number of marriages skyrocketed 
Back in 1890, one out of every three 
women was single. In 1950, more than 
four fifths of all women had been mar- 
ried, and they were marrying younger. 

As a result, a great increase of babies 
swelled the population by a record 31 
million in the decade 1940-50, and by 
another 1] million in the next three 


has 


HOW WE’VE GROWN 


fo the surprise of the popula- 
tion experts, the birth-rate declined 
only slightly after the war spurt, and 
the baby boom continued in the 1950's. 
Today four million babies are 
born every year 

At the same time, death-rates have 
dropped steadily, and far fewer babies 
are dying. With increasing scientific 
knowledge, better medicines, bette: 
hospitals, and improved care, our life 
span has lengthened. Men born fifty 
years ago could expect to live, on the 
average, to 48, and women to 51. To 
day, a man may expect to live till 
he’s 69, a woman till 73. 

In the old days, families were usually 
large, but they didn’t earn much 
money. When the children married, 
they often stayed on the family farm 
to help support their elders. 

Today it’s a different story. Young 
people leave their homes, go to the 
city to find jobs, and establish homes 
and families of their own. Grandpa and 
Grandma have old-age pensions and 


years 


about 


social security. Fewer members live in 
each household today. 

In the past 50 years, also, many 
Americans have been following the ad- 
vice of the famous publisher Horace 
Greeley, “Go West, young man, go 
West.” They've been moving west—to 
expand the population of California 
Oregon, and Washington. Others have 
moved to the Southwest, Mountain 
states, and Florida. But young men and 
women are also moving to the cities 
and away from the farms. Today more 
than 64 out of every 100 Americans 
live in or near cities. With improved 
transportation, suburban ageas around 
the big cities are growing rapidly. 

Today, with an upturn in the per- 
centage of children under 15 and more 
old folks over 65, our working force— 
roughly those between 15 and 65—is 
growing smaller in relation to the popu- 
lation as a whole. The number of per- 
sons over 65 is expected to increase 
by 27 per cent between 1950 and 1960. 
As a result of these changes, the ratio 
of persons in the productive age groups 
to those in the dependent groups has 
been declining. There are now (1953) 
only 1.7 persons who can work for 


every one who can’t. 
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PRODUCTIVITY—Key to Welfare 


Q' R natural resources, agricultural 
capacity, industrial capacity, and 
nanpower are basic to our economy. 
We could not get along without them. 

But of all our resources, the greatest 
Without it, all other re- 
es would be economically useless. 
American Indians when Columbus 


the’ natural riches 


tec hnology 


po SESS d all 
we have today—much more, in 
ict. But because their technology was 
they build 
great productive civilization. 
does “technology” 
accumulated know] 
techniques, and skills, and their 
ipplication in creating useful goods 
id services, Usually we think of tech- 
logy as having to do with mechanical 
ventions and complicated machines 
Actually it is much broader than that 
It means everything men have ever 
earned about how to do work better 
ind faster 
Through technology our country has 
me the most highly mechanized 
ilization in history. It is able to pro 
more than any other people. It 
n one century achieved the world’s 
t standard of living. It has done 
not because our workers are more 
skillful than those of 
because we have 


primitive were unable to 
What exactly 

It is our 
/ 


edge 


ustrious oF 


nations, but 


constantly devised better methods and 
utilized more non-human and non-ani 
mal sources of energy to add to and 
substitute for human effort 

In the century American pro 
ductivity, measured by 
output produced per man hour worked 


past 
the amount of 
has undergone a fabulous increase 
With cent of the 
world’s population and less than 7 per 


cent of its land area, we now produce 


only about 6 per 


and consume well over one third of the 
world’s goods and services, and turn 
half of the world’s tac 
tory-produced goods, Of all the great 
industrial nations, it is not communist 
Russia, but capitalist America that has 
come closest to the “socialist” goal of 


out nearly one 


providing abundance for all in a class 
Without sacrificing liberty, 
a “people's capitalism.” 


less society 
we have built 

Today we use 74 times as much non- 
human energy as we did in 1850. Yet 
we have reduced working hours from 
70 to less than 40 per week, and are 
approaching a period of far 
leisure for the average man 
has been practically 


rapidly 
greater 
Muscle 
eliminated, and inanimate energy (from 
coal, petroleum, gas, and hydroelectric 
power) accounts for nearly 99 per cent 
of our much larger work output. What 
and solar 


power 


we can do when atomic 
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HOW PRODUCTIVITY GROWS 


Rent (La 
i a 


2050 








Today (1950) a worker can produce in one 40-hour week as 
much as an 1850 worker could produce in three weeks of 70 


hours 


An aute engine a minute comes off electronic production line 


If productivity continues to increase at present rates, 
a worker in 2050 will produce as much in one 7-hour day 


Light's Diamond Jubilee 


energy replace these older sources ol 


power can scarcely be imagined. Hf 


productivity increases only at its pres 
ent rate, we shall add on the average 


) 


“ and 3 pet yeu 


between cent each 
output per 
hardly necessary to detail the 

advance in that 


i certainty 


to our man-hour 


It is 
amazing technology 


make these miracle ilmost 


Striking improvements in farm produ 


tion lie ahead—doubling and trebling 
the yield per acre of many crops and 
output ot live stock 


word which will 


increasing the 
Automation is a magi 
shortly 
including oil refining 
automobile and airplane 
goods industries 


transform our basic industries 
steel production 
manutacture 


and many consumer 
American industry has discovered that 
task that 
by human hands can be 


or better by machines, and usually fa: 


any repetitive can be done 


done “us W ell 


more economically 

The 
air and 
sea water, the use of new 


fixation of nitrogen from the 


extraction of minerals from 
sources olf 
(uranium, thorium plutonium 
etc.) the development of man-made 
plastics and synthetic and the 
growth of electronic controls are only 
a sample of the vast contributions of 


increasing produc 


energy 


fibres 


technology to our 


tivity in the next few years 


Operator sets punch press in motion by pressing control button 


U. 8. Gtee! 


Electric shovel picke up and leads 12 tons of ore at a bite. 
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EACH HOUSE REPRESENTS 5,000,000 DWELLING UNITS IN U. $ 


_ NEW UNITS EXPECTED 
TO BE BUILT 1950-1960 
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What Americans Buy 


HE American people earn more and 

spend more than the peoples of any 
other country in the world. By 1960, 
the members of the average American 
family will have an income of well over 
$500 a month. In 1940, we had only 
$385 a month (at present prices) to 
spend for the family’s needs 

As a family’s income goes up, it is 
able to afford a lot of things it used to 
just dream about. As a result, the de- 
mands of the American family—what it 
wants and buys—have changed con 
siderably in recent years 


FOOD 


Years ago, a teen-ager rus hed to the 
breakfast table to be greeted by por 
ridge and milk. Dinner was meat and 
potatoes every night—the cheapest “fill 
ing” foods the family could buy 

Through education and advertising 
Americans have become more aware of 
what they should eat to stay healthy 
For breakfast, there’s fruit juice, eggs 
and toast. And for dinner, there’s a 
salad, leafy green vegetables, fish, meat 
or chicken and fruit or ice cream 
Americans are eating more dairy prod 
ucts than in the past. 

We spend more than a third of ou 
budget for food and related items. This 
includes 29 cents out of every dollar 
for food, 4 cents for liquor, and 2 cents 
for tobacco, 

City living has influenced what we 
eat, where we eat and how we prepare 


our food. Commercial processing of 


foods makes them look so tasty 


and so 


easy to fix that we no longer can, pre 


serve, or ba 


ke 


much at home 


go out to dinner in restaurants more 
often, especially in cities. 
CLOTHING AND PERSONAL CARE 


We spend about 13 cents of every 
dollar for our clothes and personal care. 


Compared to the rest of the world, 
e have a high clothing standard. We 
achieved this standard because of three 


trends in ou 


home-made 


factory-made apparel 


clothing: a shift from 


clothes to mass-produced 


a change im our 


tastes to lighter, functional, more uni 


form styles 


and the 


dev elopment of 


new man-made materials such as rayon 


A 
And we 


cents for housing and utilities 


These develop- 
ments enable us to buy stylish clothing 


nylon, dacron, orlon 
relatively cheap. In 1960, we'll be 
spending some $32 billion for ow 


clothes and grooming. 


HOUSING 


We are not building homes fast 
enough to house our growing popula 
tion adequately 

In 1950, there were 46 million hous- 
ing units (houses and apartments for 
one family) in the U. S. Approximately 
1.2 million homes will be built each 
year until 1960. But we really need 
over 1.5 million new units a year. As 
a result, we'll still be short 350,000 
homes a year. 

In addition, almost a third of all ow 
housing units were not up to adequate 
standards in 1950. One out of 10 homes 
were dilapidated, one of six had no 
running water, more than one of fou 
had no private flush toilet, and one of 
three, no private bathtub or shower. 

It would cost $67 billion to bring 
these 15,000,000 poor homes up to 
standard. Many families are now forced 
to double up who should be living 
separately for a happy family life. 

From 1940 on, there has been a 
strong switch to home ownership from 
rental occupancy. Today 55 per cent of 
all homes are lived in by their owners 
and only 45 per cent are rented. This 
trend is still growing. More than 63 
per cent of all dwelling units are single 
family detached houses 

Housing (including rent or carrying 
charges, property taxes, fuel, ele 
tricity, gas and water) is one of the 
biggest items in the family budget. Out 
about 14 
This is 
spend for food 


of every dollar we spend 


less than what what we 


HOUSEHOLD EQUIPMENT 


The most striking change in ow 


households today is the great popu 


larity of mechanical devices. In 1925 
less than one per cent of wired homes 
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we, 


New Adventures 


in- Reading Fun... 


at Discount Prices! 





Outstanding Pocket-Size Books— Regularly 25c, 35¢e and 50¢— 


NOW Only 22c, 3le and 44c each in lots of twenty or more. 


; : the f ‘ 
RE you interested in well-written books of tested TURN the page for a 
£% student appeal, for your school or classroom complete list of titles 


library? 


Would you like to encourage recreational reading 
of worthwhile books among your students? 


Do you want a dependable source for buying sup- 


plementary reading titles in classroom quantities? 


The 54 titles listed on the following pages, carefully 
selected by a committee of reading experts, make it 
possible to accomplish any or all of these objectives 
easily and with substantial savings! 


IMPORTANT TO EDUCATORS 


The ready availability of these paper-bound books 

valued by educators. Few of these books can be 
\btained through the usual retail outlets, and from 
no other single source can such a selection of paper 
bound books be purchased in classroom quantities 
Students may pay for the books themselves, by 
fiving the money to the teacher, who makes out 
the order. Or, in some cases, books are paid for out 
of library, PTA or other special funds and kept as 
part of the school or class library. 


Sponsored by SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 
33 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 














POST THIS ANNOTATED LIST 
ON CLASS BULLETIN BOARD SO 
THAT STUDENTS MAY DISCOVER 


AND SELECT THE BOOKS THEY 
WISH 
Here are 54 we ll-written books 


in popular, colorful, pocket-size 


editions—the best in recreational 
reading ... the best for school 
use, 

For student appeal, plus real 


literary merit, you'll find it hard 


to beat this superb assortment! 


STUDENT ORDERS. The 54 books 
listed here are also advertised in 
Magazine s. To enable 
students to take 


these substantial savings in buy 


Scholastic 
advantage of 


ing books for their personal en 
joyment, we taken the 
liberty of suggesting that they 


have 


request your permission to make 
up a class order, using the order 
coupon on page 4 of this insert 
Because of the low price of these 
books, we can accept only orders 
totaling 20 or more books*same 
mailed to one 
suggest that de 
handled by 


trom 


or assorted titles 
We'd 


tails of ordering be 


address 
a committee appointed 
among the students interested in 
purchasing books 


IMPORTANT! To insure receiving 
books before closes for 
Christmas vacation 
should be mailed no late 


1955! 


school 
orders 


than 


November 21 











BE POCKET-WISE.. 


Books regularly 25c, 35¢ and 50c, now o 
+: 


TOPS FOR TEEN-AGERS 


Lots of Laughs 


THE MUDHEN, Merritt P. Allen (22¢) 
His name is Crane—but the whole 


school calls him the Mudhen a 
whirlwind of fun wherever he goes 
. DENNIS THE MENACE, Ketcham (22°¢) 
There’s only one Dennis ‘and 
thank goodness!” say 30 million 
parents. Here’s a whole book of 
hilaridus Dennis cartoons! 


. FOR LAUGHING OUT LOUD, Masin (22¢) 


Side-splitting collection of pigskin 


humor. 200 of the funniest storie 
in football history’! 

Especially for Girls 

4. SUE BARTON, STUDENT NURSE (22¢) 


Sue discovers the glamour, satis- 
faction even the fun of work- 
ing in a hospital. First of the series 


5. HOBBY HORSE HILL, Davis (22¢) 
When her favorite horse disap- 
pears, Terry interrupts vacation 
fun to do some rea!l—and exciting 

sleuthing! 

6. YOUR OWN PARTY BOOK (22¢) 
How to be the perfect hostess! 
Ideas on all kinds of parties, on 
every phase of party-giving 

7. PAINTBOX SUMMER, Cavanna (22¢) 
Swimming, Cape Cod beach par 
ties, fun and Kate Vale’s fi 
romance! 

Useful and Unique 

8. BOY DATES GIRL, Gay Head (22¢) 


10. HI THERE, HIGH SCHOOL 


hundreds of questions 
ask on dating, manners, 
clothes, etc 


Answers 
teen-agers 
family relationships, 


. 30 DAYS TO MORE POWERFUL 


VOCABULARY (22¢) 
Learn to express yourself clearly 
fully—with this amazing guide to 
quick vocabulary improvement! 


(22¢) 
Blueprint to poise and popularity 


ow to get ahead and make 
| life 


yourself count hoo 


1. 


MAGIC UP YOUR SLEEVE, Lauber (31: 
Mystify your friends! 69 amazin; 
tricks you can do, made easy b‘ 
diagrams, step-by-step descri; 
tions 


. ETIQUETTE FOR YOUNG MODERNS (22: ) 


Simpie, practical rules for eve 
social situation—on a date, intro 
ductions, dining out, etc. 


. SPANISH DICTIONARY (31« 


Both Spanish-English and English 


Spanish — 30,000 words, phrase 
and idioms plus pronunciation key 
- NAL WEBSTER DICTIONARY (31 


Handy-sized, easy-to-read, illu 
trated, compiled by experts—an 
approved for schoo] use! 


. LAROUSSE’S FRENCH DICTIONARY (44, 


Invaluable aid for students, teach 
ers, home and office libraries. Mors 
than 25,000 vocabulary entrie 


Animal Friends & Enemies 


16. 


17. 


19. 


MOUNTAIN PONY & PINTO COLT (22: 
Adventures of Andy Marvin a! 
his horse Sunny. A fast-movin; 
tale of rustling in the Wyomi: 
Rockies 


WOLF DOGS OF THE NORTH (22 


Twelve rip-roaring true adventu 
tories about men and dogs in t} 
Alaskan gold fields. Illustrated! 


IRISH RED, Jim Kijelgaard (22 


Heartwarming story of a boy an 
his dog and the patient und: 
standing that molds a true cha! 
pion 


Chills, Thrills, Happy Endings 


SKYCRUISER, Howard M. Brier (22: 
Thrill-a-minute tale packed 
dangerous test flying, mystery a! 
high-speed excitement! 


20. THE SPANISH CAVE, Household (22: 


A mysterious cave... then a hug: 
sea monster—Dick Garland plung¢ 
into a breathless adventure 





... BUY POCKET-SIZE! 


ow only 22c, 31¢ and 44¢ each—POSTAGE FREE! 


Y 


21. 


22. 


23. 


24. 


25. 


GREEN TURTLE MYSTERY (22¢) 
Eerie spine-tingler about a time- 
telling turtle and a boy detective 
by a master mystery writer! 


SECREE SEA, Robb White (31¢) 
Lt. Cmdr. Pete Martin searches for 
the sunken treasure ship—and finds 
it guarded by a monster octopu 


HIDDEN TREASURE OF GLASTON (31+) 
Tension-loaded mystery of a mad 
hermit, secret passages—and King 
Arthur’s hidden treasure! 


WAGONS WESTWARD, Sperry (22¢) 
Young Jonathan joins a Santa Fe 
wagon train and finds battle-blaz- 
ing action every step of the way 


THE CANYON, Jack Schaefer (31¢) 
Memorable story of an Indian 
brave’s preparation for manhood 
By the author of the best-selle 
Shane 








36. 


37. 


38. 


39. 


40 


41. 


*Not 


LIFE AMONG THE SAVAGES 
Four 


(22¢) 


little “savages” (children, to 


you) in a riot of madcap exploit 
and no holds barred! 


THIS 1S MY STORY, E. Roosevelt (22°) 43. 
Famous 


President’s wife now 
vorld-renowned in her own right 
in a lively, often humorous biog- 


raphy 44. 
THREE FOR THE MONEY 

Hal and Jimmy, his son, 
terrific 
vicious 


THE BURL IVES 


i 


Here’s America’s beloved folk song 

nger with 115 songs, complete 

vith words and music. A 50¢ book 

t 3le¢! 
HOW TO WORK WITH TOOLS 46. 
& wooo (22¢) 
Handy tips for every kind of wood 
vorking. Over 400 how-to-do-it 

ustrations, diagrams, shortcut 
SUMMER RANGE, L. P. Holmes (22°) 47. 
Pardee wanted Cleve Fraser im 
mer range by any means nece 

ary! Cleve had to move fast to 

tay alive 

Cathol hools 


specifically recommended fo 


(22¢) 
make a 
team as they track down 
and clever—murdere! 
SONG BOOK 


(31) 45. 


26 


27. 


- SCARAMOUCHE, Sabatini 


(226) 
Swashbuckling, hot-tempered 
swordsman defies death and a king! 
Turbulent story of the French re- 
volution! 


HIT PARADE OF SHORT STORIES (22°) 


Twelve sparkling short storie 
the kind you like—rated tops by 
Scholastic Magazines readers' 


Space-Ships & Satellites 


28 


29. 


30. 


scores of illustrations plus 17 
color pages showing flies and lure 
SAM SNEAD’S NATURAL GOLF (22¢) 49 
The great Sam Snead tells you how 
to develop your natural game just 
as he did. Valuable Q & A section 
ARGOSY BOOK OF SPORTS 50 
STORIES (22¢) 
Top-flight collection, 15 wift 
breath itching sports stories the 51. 
best from Argosy magazine 


- SPACE TUG, Murray Leinster 


(22¢) 
High adventure in outer space 
and the satellites in this story are 
no longer fictional ... they’re true! 
OUT OF THE DEEPS, Wyndham (316) 
Weird creatures change the face of 
the earth turn the seas into a 
terrible enemy of mankind! 
DESTINATION: UNIVERSE (22¢) 
Hard-hitting collection of 10 rock 
et-paced stories by popular S-F 
author 


FOR MOTHER, DAD, OLDER BROTHER OR OLDER SISTER 


(Remember—a book is always a welcome gift.) 


42. FRESH WATER FISHING, Carhart (31¢) 48 
‘How-to 


guide for inland anglers 


GREAT ESCAPES, Davenport, ed. (31¢) 


No pri could hold them! 23 
amazing, true stories of men and 52. 
women who used their wits to gair 
freedo 

THE SILENT WORLD, Cousteau (316) 
Fascinating story of undersea di 53. 
covery nd adventure, with 32 

pages of photographs, plus 16 in 
color! 


THE RAFT, Robt. Trumbull 
For 34 sco 
ing nig 
cific, T 


hing days and shivei 
ts they drifted on the Pa 
saga of Navy courage! 


(See next 


(22¢) 54. 





Spotlight on Sports 


31. MY FAVORITE SPORT STORIES (22% 
Bill Stern reels off 150 dramatic 
true stories of America's top at 
letes and most famous sports event 

32. PIVOT MAN, Dick Friendlich (22: 


Quick tempers and fast basketba 


park a feud between two colleg: 
tars. High-speed court thrille 

33. BATTER UP, Jackson Scholz (22: 
In a tough minor league outfit, bat 
ting skill alene doesn't prove 
thing— Marty learns the hard wa 

Movie & TV Headliners 

34. THE LIFE OF DAVY CROCKETT (ai 
Davy frank, revealing life to 
told by the one person in the who 
world who really knew Dar 
himself! 

35. HIROSHIMA, John Hersey (22 
They survived the A-bomb that 
killed 100,000 of their neighbo 
Six men and women lived to te 
thi tory 





MAN-EATERS OF KUMAON (22¢) 
True tory India most fa 

mous hunter matches his wits and 
courage against man-eating tiger 

KINGS OF THE ROAD, Purdy (440) 
All about MG Bearcat Rol Ja 
ind other fabulous ca of 
veste! lay and today Photo 100 
"BRIDGES AT TOKO-RI, Michener (220) 
Moving, hard-hitting novel 


of how 


ual 


of « 


rier jet warfare @ff Korean shore 
POCKET BOOK OF OGDEN NASH (310) 
Chuckle through the ! or 
derful hour yf fu this ‘Golden 
rrashery of Ogde Vashe 
COOKING FOR TWO, Hill (226) 
Hints on pre ire cooke froze! 
foods auich tempting ecipe 
comple te ma keting kitchen guide 
HANDBOOK OF BEAUTY, Hert (31¢) 
Pricele catalog of beauty tips o 
make-up, diet hai tyle ind 
figure improvement. Illustrated 
THE OFFICE ENCYCLOPEDIA (44°) 


ible 00- pape reference 


Indispen 
ind guidebook for s 
executive te- be I 


etlari mad 


trated 


page for ordering information.) 











The order coupon below may be used for ordering the 
books listed on the two preceding pages, whether for 
School or individual orders. To insure receiving books 
before school closes for Christmas vacation, orders 
should be mailed no later than November 21, 1955! 


‘ 


Note that this list exp February 29, 1956. We regret 


orders from this list cannot ccepted after that date 


© 


IMPORTANT! Please do not overlook the 20 book minimum order requirement. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC COPY. A photo 


will be returned to you in the 
same package with your book 


wse---== USE THIS CONVENIENT ORDER FORM-=<----- 


; f 
graphic copy of your order coupon . IMPORTANT! This list is valid only until February 29, 1956. 
Mail order to: Scholastic Magazines, 33 W. 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 








wees, Se oe arrive, you can aK TITLE QUANTITY 
use this photographic copy of NO 22¢|31¢|44¢ 


BK. 
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QUANTITY 
TITLE naepaiclear 





your order coupon to check you 
The Mudhen, 22¢ 122-1 


Pivot Man, 22¢ J59-L5 





shipment. Be sure to do this be 


fore distributing books to student Dennis the Menace, 22¢ V519- 


33 


Batter Up, 22¢ 2-16 





Laughing Out Loud, 22¢ = T17- 


34 


Davy Crockett, 31¢ AS1214-L7 





FOR SPEEDIEST DELIVERY. While we 


Sue Barton St. Nurse, 27¢ «9 


35 


Hiroshima, 22¢ 81219-18 





pay all regular postage on book 
shipments, it should be pointed 


Hobby Horse Hill, 227¢ (22 


36 


Life Am. Sav.,22¢ Pma3004-L9 





out that ordinary book parce! post 


37 


This Is My Story, 22¢ 68846-L10 





travels slowly—especially durin: 
Paintbox Summer, 22¢ 124 


38 


Three for Money, 22¢ P1050-L11 





the period around Christmastime 


To insure that your order trave! Boy dates Girl, 22¢ 1 


39 


Burl ives Songs, 31¢ 8BF48-L12 





as quickly as possible gh th 
as quickly as possible through the 30 Days Vocab, 22¢ 9569 


40 


Tools & Wood, 22¢ P1057-L13 





mails, you may choose to add 25¢ 


to your remittance for U. S. Po 


2 
3 
4 
5 
Own Party Book, 22¢ (24-6 
7 
8 
9 
0 


SlSlia@inioivlialwls~ 


Hi There, H. $., 22¢ 72 


41 


Summer Range, 22¢ 81048-L14 





Office “Special Handling ”" a serv Magic Up Sleeve, 31¢ 720-11 


42 


Fr. Water Fishing, 31¢ 0D134-L15 





ice that provides the speediest 
Etiquette, 22¢ 721-12 


— 
~ 


43 


Snead's Golf, 22¢ D774-L16 





possible shipment for parce! post 


packages. A line for including thi Spanish Dict., 31¢ PC122 


~ 


44 


Argosy Sport $t.,22¢  B8P61-L17 





54 ee are e orde 
25¢ fee appears on the ord NAL Webster Dict., 31¢ A808- 


_ 
— 


45 


Great Escapes, 31¢ PC118-L18 





coupon, 
Larousse Fr. Dict., 44¢ PGC24 


v 


46 


Silent World, 31¢ PC163-L19 





PAYMENT MUST ACCOMPANY ORDER. Min. Pony—Pinto Colt, 22¢ J65- 


ia 


47 


The Raft, 22¢ ¥38-L20 





. 7 “os 7 *T rlé 
The high cost of billing enat Well Dogs of North, 22¢ 375 


~ 





48 


Man-Eaters, 22¢ BP23-L21 





us to accept only those orders with 
which full payment is enclosed irish Red, 22¢ 126 


49 


Kings of Road, 44¢ 8F1203-L22 





Only one exception is made \n Skyeruiser, 22¢ al 


~ 


50 


Bridges Toko-Ri, 22¢ 81269-L23 








official school order for 100 o7 
C12 


~ 
°o 


51 


Ogden Nash, 31¢ PC158-L24 





more books, signed by a principal, Spanish Cave, 22¢ 
superintendent, purchasing agent, Green Turtle Myst.,22¢ (C13 


n 


52 


Cooking for Two, 22¢ 0798-125 





or head of department, will be ey eg aaa 


~ 
~ 


53 


Hondbk. of Beauty, 31¢ D40E-L26 








accepted without remittance, and 


a bill will be sent later Hidden Treas. Glaston, 31 ¢ 125 


~ 
ww 


54 














Office Encyc., 44¢ PGC13-L27 








Wagons Westward, 277¢ cl 
The Canyon, 31¢ BB45 
Scaramouche, 27¢ B5 
Hit Parade Short $t., 22¢ 4 


~ 
— 





~ 
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Use the Easy Reference Table 
below for quick multiplication: 


# of 
Books | “/ 22¢ 
— | 22 | 








~ 
o 





~ 
~ 





CD 3N¢ | 44 


i 
x 








31 a4 Out of the Deeps, 31¢  BB50-L2 





Dest.: Universe, 227¢ A1007-13 


3— 66 93 1.32 


























5— 1.10 1.55 2.20 
6— 1.32 | 1.86 2.64 
7- 1.54 2.17 3.08 
8. 1.76 2.48 

9— 1.98 2.79 

10— 2.20 3.10 

1 2.42 | 34! 

12— 2.64 3.72 
13— 2.86 4.03 

14— 3.08 4.34 


eacher’s Name (Please Print) 


non 


chool 
School Address 
City Zone 





Books @ 22¢ $_____ 
Books @ 31¢ $ sees 
_Books @ 44¢ $____ 


Space Tug, 22¢ P1037-L1 Add 25¢ for Post Office 
2— AA 62 88 Special Handling (Optional) $ reer 


4- 88 1.24 1.76 Favorite Sport $t.,22¢ P494-14 TOTAL AMOUNT ENCLOSED i 


State 


DO NOT WRITE BELOW THIS LINE 





15— 3.30 4.65 
16— 3.52 4.% 
7— 3.74 5.27 


ENTERED = SHIPPED " 


POSTAGE 











18— 3.96 | 5.58 
19— 4.18 | 5@9 





Gude Bw: | Sponsored by SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES, 33 West 42nd St., New York 36, N.Y. 















ad a mechanical refrigerator. By 1950, 
ibout 86 per cent had such refrigera- 
tors, seven out of 10 had modern stoves 
ind washing machines, and nine out of 
0 had electric irons. 

The new types of equipment we'll 
suy in the next few years—electric 
roners, clothes dryers, dishwashers, 
freezers, air-conditioning units, and 

aste disposers are still more labor- 
iving. 

Household operation forms the larg- 
st single item in our family budget 
ext to food. In 1950, we spent almost 
> cents out of every dollar on house- 
ld equipment and upkeep 


TRANSPORTATION 


By 1953, Americans were traveling 
nore than half a trillion miles a year. 
That's enough to go around the world 
20 million times. And it’s an average 
f 4,300 miles per person. 

Most of us did that traveling by car 

1950, there were 40 million cars in 
he U. §.—that’s about 80 per cent of 
!| the world’s motor vehicles. By 1960 
ell have about 59 million cars. But 
raffic and parking problems will con 
inue to get worse. 

In 1930, there was approximately 
ne car for every five persons. By 1960, 
here will be a car for every three per- 
ons. And today, two out of three house- 
ids own at least one car. 

Air travel has become the fastest 
rowing giant of transportation since 
he second World War. In 1950, Ameri- 
ans traveled 7.7 billion passenger miles 

domestic airlines. And in 1960, air 
assengers are expected to travel 25 
illion miles. 

The most spectacular changes in th 
ext few years will be in air travel. By 
960, it will be common practice to 
ike helicopters for short hops of less 
than 300 miles. And we'll fly in jet 

planes for vastly longer distances in a 
ery few hours. 

As individuals we spend now 12 
ents out of every dollar on transpor- 
ation. Our biggest public expense in 
transportation facilities in the next few 
ears will be for better and safer high 
ays 


HEALTH 


People born today can look forward 
» 20 years more of life than those born 
30 years ago. Our medical care today 
s better. All doctors and dentists are 
iow graduates of accredited schools. 
Ve have new drugs, X-rays, and other 
ientific devices which have helped 

improve our general health 

In spite of all these advances, we 
face many grave health problems. In 
1952, one out of eight of us entered a 
hospital for treatment. We needed 
800,000 more beds than were avail- 
ible. By 1960. we will still not have 














” WHAT WE WEAR 
% of all fibers used in U.S. clothing 
1937 1951 


Cotton 68.1 61.5 


Wool 17.3 16.1 


Silk 
& Linen 





Man-made 
Fibers 11.8 22.1 


(Rayon, Nylon. etc.) 











enough hospital beds, doctors, nurses, 
or dentists 

Because we live longer, the types of 
diseases that plague us have changed 
through the years. The maladies we 
must cope with today—heart diseases 
and cancer—are generally associated 
with the older age groups. 

In 1950, consumers spent 4.3 cents 
of their budget dollar for health and 
medical service. That's one third less 
than we should spend to meet our 
needs adequately 


RECREATION 


We have twice as much leisure time 
today as Grandpa had. That's why 


recreation has grown into a “big busi 
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ness. Since 1950 we've been spending 
more than $23 billion a: year for rec 
reation and vacation travel—three times 
as much as we spent in 1940 

In 1950, nearly one third of our re« 
reation dollar went for radio and tele 
vision sets and musical instruments 
Almost all the homes in the U.S. hav 
radios, and about half have TV sets 
We spent most of the rest for reading 
hobbies, gardening and pets, sports 
equipment, and the movies 


EDUCATION 


We don't have enough classrooms or 
teachers to educate our skyrocketing 
population. In 1960, we as individuals 
and as a nation will spend over $15 
billion on education, fifty per cent more 
than we spent in 1950. But it won't be 
enough—by $6.6 billion 

For elementary schools alone, we 
need 100,000 new teachers a year. We 
should be spending over $4 billion a 
year to provide buildings and equip 
ment. In 1950, we spent only about a 
third of that. 

Since 1900 school attendance has 
more than doubled, and by 1960 it is 
expected that more than 42 million 
pupils will be attending school in all 
grades 


WELFARE 


In the past 25 years, our government! 
has assumed more and more welfare 
functions—social security, veterans’ ben 
efits, unemployment insurance. Eventu 
ally social security laws will probabl 
be extended to cover the whole popu 
lation 

Since the end of World War Il pr 
vate business has also become a_ big 
sousce of welfare funds through private 
health, welfare. and pension plans 








MEAT “ae | FATS 


POULTRY 


AND 
FISH OILS 


DAIRY im 
PRODUCTS 


CITRUS Ae 


GRAIN 


FRUITS © ”) 











IN 1960 WE'LL EAT 
MORE LESS SAME 


poratoes &).“%, 
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Should 
You g0 


Business 
for Yourself ? 


by MORTON SONTHEIMER 


ACK in the not-so-long ago, before 
B television antennas sprouted from 
every rooftop, a Dun & Sendowest reporter 
was making a routine check on a new ap 
pliance business in a southwestern city 


To his surprise he found that the little 
store's sales had soared from scratch to 
nearly $200,000 for the year. While he was 
in the store, its delivery truck returned, 
two young men got out, announced they 
had orders for two more television sets 
loaded them and went off again. The Dun 
& Bradstreet man looked startled. He 
knew chat the town’s old established appli 
ance dealer had put in a stock of them 
run some ads in the paper, received hardly 
any inquiries and dropped television, 
claiming it tied up his capital 


What was happening at this new estab 
lishment? The explanation, said the youth 
ful proprietor, was simple 


Many successful service businesses were begun 
with little capital, but with a good deal of “know- 
how” in some specialized field: photography, 
automobile repair, dry cleaning or the like. 


into = 


= wt tial: lle 


EP 


The field of manufacturing offers technically-trained young men opportunities 
for starting businesses of their own—and for putting to practical use ideas they 
may have for the fabricating of metals, woods, plastics and other materials. 


After his assistants installed a set in a 
home, one of them had to remain to 
explain to the new owner how it worked 
The other was trained to go out and call 
on the neighbors. He told them he had 
just put in a set at the Jones's and showed 
them the new look on the Jones's rooftop 
He explained that good TV service would 
now be available for that neighborhood 
and remarked, “If you'd like us to bring 
out a set for you, too, we can do it today — 
it's-‘no trouble." When that didn’t bring 
an order he would add, ‘“‘Why don't you 
talk it over with your husband tonight or 
drop over to the Jones's and see how theirs 
works? Then call me. I can be back first 
thing in the morning with a set for you 


Ingenuity and enterprise had made the 


young man who started that business a 
success almost overnight. Today, with the 
first frenzy of TV purchasing past, he is 
still a success, because he had been able to 
adapt to changing conditions. He has 
capitalized on a reputation for reliability, 
built up his service and repair business and 
added some profitable side lines 


Sound easy? Then listen to what he, like 
dozens of other independent business men 
and women all over the country, told me 
“I have to work harder than any of my 


friends. I need all the training and educa- 
tion I ever received and I wish I had 
more. I’ve gotten so discouraged I've 
cried, There has been a new headache every 
day since I started and they're still 
coming 


“If it's that rough,” I asked, ‘‘why do 
you stay?’ 


His face folded into a wide grin. “Be 
cause I love it.”’ 


What is the lure that leads to the estab- 
lishment of nearly 1,000 new businesses 
every day in this country? I asked business- 
mien in many lines. Their answers were: 


“Even a big salary can’t compensate for 
the satisfaction of being your own boss 


There's a great security in knowing 
that you can’t be fired, that your destiny 
is largely in your own hands 


“In your own business you have the 
Opportunity to use your own ideas and 
make your own decisions. 

“Your success is your own. Whatever 
you build belongs to you. If you have the 
ability to make money, why not make it 
for yourself?” 


One of the independent businessmen I 








interviewed was a young man who had 
recently started a tiny cco for elec- 
tronic parts in Missouri. He freely ad- 
mitted he was having trouble at the 
moment meeting rik ya of three em- 
ployees. Then I asked him the question, 
“Why do you stay?” 

Because,” he answered, confidently, 
“the longer you can hang on the better it 
sets. The real trick is not in starting a 
Geslates It is to stay in business after 
you've started.” 


The statistics backed him up. They 
showed that one out of three business 
failures occur during the first two years, 
and two out of three in the first five years. 


Some fond parents conclude that if a 
young man is disinterested in an education 
and seemingly unfit for other pursuits, the 
best thing to do is set him up in a business 
for himself. That conclusion has cost many 
a father a fortune without accomplishing 
anything worth while for the son. 


Private business is a skilled occupation 
today, with colleges to teach it and a 
literature that crams libraries. The United 
States Department of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce has found that ‘‘except 
for professional and clerical workers those 
who run their own businesses have better 
educational backgrounds than any other 
major group of workers.” 


The amount of record-keeping alone 
that will be required of the young person 
in business for himself demands more 
specialized training than most business- 
men of a generation ago had. An analysis 
of nearly a thousand bankrupt businesses 
showed that more than three out of four 
had failed to keep adequate records. 


The science of running a modern busi- 
ness begins before the business itself gets 
started. It enables the knowing to decide 
what business is best, where it should be 
located, what volume to expect, how much 
capital will be needed, what stocks and 
equipment must be purchased. To leave 
such questions to guesswork alone is to 
invite the fate of four out of every five 
new businesses—gone, after ten years. 


Retailing offers an opening for men and women 
whose natural bent is toward selling—and whose 
experience qualifies them to sell successfully, 
whether it be food or appliances, clothing or auto- 
mobiles, shoes or hardware. 


While contract construction calls for a sizable 
investment in equipment, it draws many young 
men because of the tremendous growth of the) 
industry in recent years. 


Unlike so many professions, a man or 
woman can go into eohune at almost any 
age—it is never too late. This allows time 
not only for an education but for a job 
that will give important experience in the 
business contemplated. 


It allows time, too, to develop certain 
traits of character that are important. The 
Department of Commerce has compiled a 
list of these personality factors. They are: 
Initiative, a friendly positive attitude 
toward others, leadership, aeeneay. 
organizing ability, industry with a willing- 
ness to work long hours, decisiveness, 
sincerity so as to inspire people's trust, 
perseverance in the face of inevitable dis- 
couragements, and physical energy. 


Special abilities are often helpful in 
pointing the way to specific business 
careers, too. The outgoing, extroverted 

rson will usually be successful in a sales 
ee ceca The mechanical minded indi- 
vidual might do best in a manufacturing 
enterprise. Others often find that a partner- 
ship with someone else will supply an 
important trait or talent that they may 
lack themsclves. 


The expression ‘‘starting a business on 
a shoestring’ was coined in the days of 
high-lace shoes when shoestrings were 
longer and the cost of doing business far 
lower. Lack of capital ranks with incom- 
petent management as one of the two 
chief obstacles to business success. For a 
modern business, the young beginner 
needs not only the money to get started 
burt enough capital to tide it over the rough 
spots. Much of it needs to be his own, too 


There is danger in borrowing too much 
Economists have found that in the retail 
field at least 50 percent of the capital 
should be put up by the owner, 75 per- 
cent if possible 


There are four and a half million busi- 
nesses in this country. Although nearly 
1,000 new ones are started every day, the 
total increases very slowly because almost 
every day that many ~ on down. The 
reason so many fail to survive is simply 
that the people who start them are ill 
prepared, by training bY character, and 
financially. But the very factors that make 


ONE OF A SERIES OF ADVERTISEMENTS PRESENTED TO HELP CUIDE 
AMERICA’S CHILDREN TO A BETTER FUTURE—APPEARING REGULARLY IN 
SATURDAY EVENING POST, LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL AND COLLIERS 


private business such a tough race for 
them multiply the chances of success for 
the educated, ambitious young man or 
woman with proper resources. 


Business is very much a woman's world 
now, too, as the New York State Depart- 
ment of Commerce discovered when it 
surveyed New York City’s Madison Ave 
nue, one of the smartest streets of small 
shops in the world. It found that women 
owned all the half the rug 
stores, all the lingerie and linen shops, 
more than half the gift shops, and 28 per 
cent of all the stores on the street. My own 
interviews with young business people 
indicated that the trend is as true of Main 
Street in Middleville as of Manhattan's 
Madison Avenue 


troy stores, 


Technological progress is continually 
Creating new opportunities for young 
people ready to start out on their own with 
ideas, energy and courage. Professor 
Harold F. Clark, widely consulted econo- 
mist of Teachers College, Columbia Uni 
versity, likes to cite an example of that 


“Today,” he says, “the railroads in 
America, just about as numerous as 50 
ears ago, are receiving the fiercest possi- 
le competition from thousands of small 
trucking firm operators. 


“But, if some economist in 1900 had 
predicted that a man with a few trucks 
might successfully compete with the huge 
asia companies of America, people 
would have called him crazy!” 


Booklets available on other careers 


This article on Owning Your Own Business is 
‘i fo 4 continuing series on career opportunt- 
ties for young men and women. Each is avail- 
able in booklet form and will be sent to you on 
request. You'll also find additional help in 
our free booklet, *‘The Cost of Four Years at 
College.’ Check the booklets you want below, 
and mail the coupon today! 


A MUTUAL COMPANY FOUNDED IN 1645 


The New York Life Agent in Your Community 
is a Good Man to Know 


Copyright 19 « Inimrance Company 


NEW YORK LIFE 

INSURANCE COMPANY, Dept. 5-4, 

51 Madison Avenue, New York, 10, N.Y 
Please send me your booklet on 
the following—at no obligation. 
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A Workbook Page for Unit on America’s Needs and Resources 
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Adapt he Atlanta ¢ titution 


(Vigures given in this cartoon are from ft 8 Office of Education) 


|. READ THE CARTOON 
Fill in the information 


problem does the car 


l. With what nation-wide 


toon deal? 
2. How many students are in the nation’s schools 


today? 
3. According to the cartoon, how many students will 


be in our schools by 1965? 
4. Does the cartoonist indicate that our schools are 


already overcrowded? 


ll, WHICH ONE? 


Write the letter of the correct choice in space 


.l. Which statement is NOT correct? (a) U.S popu- 
lation has doubled in the last 50 years; (b) immi 
grants have come to the U. S. in greater numbers 
since World War I than ever before; (c) the 
Twentieth Century Fund estimates our popula 


tion will pass 177,000,000 by 1960 

Which is NOT correct? (a) at the beginning of 
World War II the number of marriages in the 
U. S. began increasing rapidly; (b) U. S. men 
can expect to live longer than women; (c) about 
four million babies are born each year in the U. § 


—%3. Which is NOT correct? (a) in the past 50 years 
millions of Americans have been moving from 
the western states to the eastern states; (b) to 
day 64 out of every 100 Americans live in or near 
cities; (c) the average number of people in each 
U. S. household has decreased in the past century 
Which is NOT correct? (a) there are enough 
hospital beds to provide for all those who need 
hospitalization; (b) more Americans suffer today 
from diseases associated chiefly with older age 
groups than was the case a century ago; (c) 
life expectancy is greater today than it was 50 
years ago. 

Which is NOT correct? (a) we now have many 
more homes than we need; (b) one out of six 
homes in the U. S. does not have running water 
(c) almost a third of our housing units are not 


up to adequate standards. 


ill. TRUE OR FALSE? 
Write T if the statement is true, and F if it is false 
Write O if it is a matter of opinion. 


—__1. The Korean War brought on a major national de 
pression. 
The increased use of machinery in the U. S. has 
led to an increase in leisure time for workers 
The work-week will be four days by 1960 
Home ownership has been on the decline in the 
U. S. for more than 50 years 
Every U. S. citizen will eventually be covered 
by our social security laws. 
The U. S. now turns out nearly half of the world’s 
factory-produced goods. 
In 1952, one out of eight Americans entered a 
hospital for treatment. 

Che number of people over 65 in our population 
has been declining steadily in recent years 
rhe Federal Government has plans for action to 
prevent a severe depression. 

According to the Twentieth Century Fund, the 
U. S. has reached the peak of its productive 
power and must expect a steady decline in the 
next 10 years 


IV. THINKING CAPS ON 


Write a paragraph using this statement as your topic 
sentence: “Science has brought better living to the 


average American.” 


If it is desired to use this workbook page as a scored 
quiz, the following scoring is suggested: 5 for each item in 
Questions I and II]; 6 for each item in Question II. Total, 
100. 








A Question of Time 


Jim worked as a delivery boy at a 
grocery store each afternoon after 
school. One Friday afternoon he reached 
the store 20 minutes late, and found 
the manager, Mr. Gray, waiting for 
him. 

“Good afternoon, Mr. Gray,” Jim 
aid, trying to slip past him. 

‘Jim,” Mr. Gray said, “do you real- 
ze you're 20 minutes late?” 

“Yes, Mr. Gray. I'm sorry. I'll try 

get those orders delivered right 
iway 


“Just a moment, Jim. What 
lid you get here on Monday?” 


time 
‘I was just a few minutes late, Mr. 
Gray,” Jim said. 

“And how about Wednesday?” Mr. 

asked 

‘I was practically on time. Not more 

in ten minutes late anyway. 

In other words, you were late three 
out of five. Jim, if I can’t count 
1 your being here when you say you'll 
be here, I’m afraid I'll have to let you 

“But, Mr. Gray, you don't realize 
that there are some things I just have 
» do after school.” 

“You should have thought of that 
efore you took the job,” Mr. Gray 
iid 

. . * 
1. Suppose you were fim. What 
ould have you first 
Mr. Gray? Would you have apolo- 
vized for being late and then explained 
hy? Once Mr. Gray had brought up 
the subject of your being late, what 
suld you have said? 

2. Do you think Mr. Gray is being 
inreasonable? If Jim rushes around 
id delivers all the groceries before 
the store closes, has he carried out his 
full responsibilities? Do you think Mr. 
Gray should give Jim a good recom 
nendation when Jim applies for other 
obs in the future? 

3. If you accepted a part-time job 
nd discovered that you would have 
o be late occasionally, what should 
ou do? 

4. Is it worth-while to be known 

a dependable, punctual person who 
uries out what he promises to do? 


you said when 


How would you solve this week's 
problem? We will pay $5 for each solu- 
tion we publish. Send your letter to: 
“How Would You Solve It?” World 
Week, 33 West 42nd Street, New York 
6. N. Y. 





MOVIE CHECK LIST 


i" i"Tops, don't miss. 


Drame—(D); Comedy—(C); Musical—(M); 


wre Oklahoma! (M); Quentin Durward 
(D); Trial (D); The Desperate Hours 
(D); Romeo and Juliet (D); Marty (D); 
Interrupted Melody (M); The African Lion 
(Y); Green Magic (Y). 
MveThe Tender Trap 
(D); My Sister Eileen 


(C); Land of the 
(M); 


Pharaohs 


i i“ i" Good. 


Documentary 


i i Fair. “Save your money. 


(v) Animated Cartoon A Western —(W) 
Ulysses (D); The Left Hand of God (D),; 
It's Always Fair Weather (M); Private 
War of Major Benson (C); To Hell and 
Back (D) 

Sea Shall Not Have Them (D); Moon 
fleet (D); Land of Fury (D) 

Mambo (D); The Purple Mask (D) 

















WHAT IF YOU HAD TO MAKE 
YOUR OWN TELEPHONE 7? 


stuff from every state in the union 


You’d need over 30 different ma- 
terials, such as rubber, tin, sulphur 
and gold. You'd have to get them 
from Malaya, Belgian Congo, Texas, 
Indonesia, and from a lot of other 
places, too. You'd wind up buying 


Blasting loose copper ore in a Chilean 
mine. This copper is one of the materials 
that goes into_your telephone. 


And from every continent except 
Antarctica! 

So it’s quite a job making a tele 
phone. And this year Western Elec 
tric, our manufacturing and supply 
unit, is making more than 5 million! 


You see, nowadays Americans 
want more telephones than ever be 
fore. Instead of just one telephone 
in a home, people want the comfort 
and convenience of complete tele 
phone service. That means having a 
telephone always at hand—in rooms 


where you work, play and sleep 


Getting together the raw ma 
terials for all these phones is a big 
assignment. But it’s just part of 
our never-ending effort to bring 
you the best possible telephone 


service at the lowest cost 





Knights in Shining Helmets 


By HERMAN L. MASIN, Sports Editor 


T LEAST once a year 
bucking for a headline 
“Football is awful. It's rous 
and ought to be lopped 
sports program id 
Let’s face it 
tough game. But 
that makes it the great 
as steel is forged in 
character 
toughest contact game 
letics. Sometimes the heat 
tition will bring out the 
player. More often than 
bring out the best in him 
In the 1953 Oregon-Southern Cali 
fornia game, for example, George Shaw 
the Oregon All-American, demonstrated 
the kind of decency that’s typical of 
most players. A Trojan had 
been knocked groggy and lined up for 


roOUudgti 
qual 
game it 1 

red heat 

the heat 


' 
Football i i 


it's thi el 


forged in 
body 


not it vill 


guard 


the situation that 
weak links in the 
But Shaw's 
automatic, that i 


immedi 


Now that’s 


qu uterbacks look for 


just 


ypponents defense reac 


tion was automatic 
tor a player of his class He 
itely called time 

Better get that player out of 
he informed Reteree lack 
‘He could get hurt 

The same quality of 
hibited by Don King 
terback, in the Wake Forest game that 
same fall Sonny 
George, the Wake Forest quarterback 
suffered a hobbling leg injury. During 
the time out for repairs, Don King was 
observed speaking to him 

When play was resumed, King called 


said 


there 
Sprenger 


mer was ex 
Clemson quar 


In the third period 


the Clemson team together and 
Fellows, George has been hurt. If you 
have to hit him again, hit him high. We 


You re least two 
identical episodes cited 

The first the 1915 
Army-Notre Dame game. At center for 
the Fighting Irish that day was Peppe 
O'Donnell later to become 
president of Dame. O'Donnell 


with three smashed 


pardner. At 
could be 


wrong 


one Occ urred in 


who Was 
Notre 
entered the game 
ribs 

Just betore the opening whistle, big 
John McEwan, the bone-crushing Army 
tackle, walked over to Pepper. “I hea: 
you ve got three bad ribs, O'Donnell, 
“Tell me which side they’re on 


block the 


he said 
and I'll 
today.” 

And that’s he did 
O'Donnell played the entire game and 
Notre Dame won, 7-0. 

Now let’s jump to the Yale-Harvard 
Charlie Buell, star Hai 


you on other side 


precisely what 


game of 1922 


vard quarterback, came up to the big 
game in sorry shape. A few hard tackles 
would definitely sideline him. 

In their dressing room, Yale received 
probably the strangest pep talk in his 
their Tad 


don't want to hurt him bad] 
An isolated incident 
ball players aren't really built that way? 


Nobody 


center in 


the next play in a haze noticed 


him but Shaw, crouched ove 
his quarterback stance 


DRAW ME! 


TRY FOR A FREE 2-YEAR 
ART SCHOLARSHIP WORTH %335°° 


Imagine winning two years of free training for 
a career in advertising art or illustrating! 

Many well-paid artists today have studied 
with the art school that offers this scholarship 
It's the world’s largest home study art school 
You're trained by professional artists. You 
get individual coaching, personal guidance 

As prize winner, you also receive a Profes 
sional Drawing Outfit—and a series of Art 
Textbooks to which over 40 leading artists 
have contributed. Try for this free Art Schol 
arship! Make a sketch of the famous ‘Draw 
Me” Girl 


you sav? Foot 


This is what coach 
Jones, told them 

“Boys, Yale wants to win this one 
but not at the expense of its sports 
The first player who roughs 
Charlie Buell will 
out of the game, he'll be kicked off the 
team. That's all! 

Buell played all the way and Yale 
lost. But that defeat great a 
victory as it ever won 


tory 


manship 


not only be tossed 


Was as 


Professional Manners 


Even the pro footballers have thei: 
knights in shining helmets. Back about 
six years ago, Otto Graham, the great 
Cleveland Brown quarterback, came up 
game against San Fran 

cisco with a badly-twisted knee. He 
din hehitidhiahie. atin. tama ba could hardly walk, and informed Coach 
508 dth %t., Minneapelic 15, Minn Paul Brown he would play only if ab 
solutely needed 

As luck would have it, the SOS came 

just a few minutes after the opening 


to a crucial 


DRAW THIS 
GIRL'S HEAD 


5 inches high. Use pencil only. All 
drawings must be received by Decem 


Please enter my attached drawing in your 
December contest (PLEASE PRINT) 


Name AGE 
add Ps ber 31, 1955. None returned. Winner whistle. Otto went in and played the 
notified. Amateurs only. Our students : 
ae Covaty ; not eligible. Mail your dea wing today | rest of the way, leading the Browns to 
| a 31-28 victory 


C—O 
It w asn’t itil 


later that he learned 





that Buck Shaw, the 49ers coach, had 
actually ordered his team to be careful 
ibout Graham's knee. The 49ers could 
have ruined Otto had they chosen to 

and completely within the rules, too 
jut even though it was a close game 

id they were losing, they elected to 
lay it the Buck Shaw way—the way of 
t real sportsman. 

Few people are aware of the fact 

it a sportsmanlike gesture by Art 
Luppino was all that averted a possible 
yreak between Arizona and Texas Tech 
ist season. 

Luppino, who set a collegiate scor- 
ig mark of 166 points last year, is an 
dol at Arizona. And when a Texas 
lech player threw a block at him after 
the whistle had sounded, the Arizona 
fans went into a frenzy. They were con- 
inced it was a case of dirty football. 

After the game, with charges being 
hurled in all directions, Luppino 
tepped forward and stilled the outcry. 

‘Cut it out,” he said. “I just wasn’t 
ilert at the time. It was a continuation 
lay and if I had been hurt, it would 
ive been my fault.” 

The TV millions who witnessed the 
California-Ohio State game last season 
iw another fine sporting act. California 
had just scored a touchdown and was 
rying for extra point. The ball was 
1apped, spotted by the holder, then 


kicked by Pau! Larson. But Tom Hague, 
Ohio State end, was a little too quick. 
He hurtled forward and deflected the 
try. 

The TV audience was then aston- 
ished to see the great California quar- 
terback rush over and pat Hague on 
the back. Asked after the game why he 
did it, Larson replied 

“For heaven's sake, he 
play, didn’t he?” 

Of such stuff are the great bulk of 
our football players made. 

Unfortunately, few fans ever see or 
hear of these sporting acts. But let an 
overheated tackle toss an elbow at an 
opponent or a smart Notre Dame team 
fake a couple of injuries, and the inci- 
dent will be set up in headlines and 


made a nice 


never be forgotten. 

To borrow a line from the great 
Shakespeare: Whereas the evil that foot- 
ball players do lives long after them, 
the good is oft interred with their 
broken bones 


Dew or Frost 


“Your eyes fascinate me— 
I can see dew in 


Freshman 
they're beautiful. 
them.” 

Chick: “Take it easy, son 
do—that’s don't.” 


That's not 


Missour!t Kam Haller 
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it Came True 


A tough sergeant stepped in front 
of his ifter a particularly 
fouled-up drill session. “When I 
a little boy,” he said in a soft, gentle 
voice, “I had a set of wooden soldiers 
One day stole them and it 
just about Mother 
me and 


platoon 


was 


somebody 
broke my heart 
tried very hard to 
told me, ‘Don't cry 
back some day.’ 
The sergeant paused and looked the 
rookies over with hard icy Then 
he let “Mother was right! I've 


got ‘em back all right!” 


comfort 
son; you'll get them 


cyves 


lox se 


Safety 


was pasture 


A tourist 
“Hey, there,” he called to the farme: 
“is this bull safe? 

‘He's at heck of 
are,” was the farmer's reply 


Auburn Pleineme 


crossing a 


i lot safer than you 


Ear-Ring 

All through the football game an ex 
cited fan had been cheering his home 
Suddenly he 
compamon 


team to victor became 


silent, turned to his and 


whispered, “I've lost my voice.” 


“Don't worry,” was the reply. “You'll 


find it in my left ear.’ 


This scoring chance 
won't slip away 


He spots a man in the clear, fires a good pasa. 


Shot’s up 


. good! 2 points, fast as you can say 


it. Despite the fact both men’s hands are slippery 
with sweat. How can they handle a bal! that well? 


Because it’s a Wilson basketball! 


featuring 


more uniform outer surface, finest touch and the 
exclusive Grip-Tite process that provides dry ball 
feel, dry ball security, and fast, accurate dry ball 
handling even when your hands are soaking wet 

Better take a look at some long-lasting Wilson 
leather basketballs, today. You'll find them any- 
where quality sporting goods are sold 


K4-P. Official Ball 
for the 
National Basketball 


Association 


. . . your wisest investment in sports equipment 


Wilson Sporting Goods Co., 
Francisco ond 26 other principal cities. (Subsid 


Chicago. Branch offices in New York, Sar 
Jior $ & Co.,, ine) 
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NOW! Top-Notch Pocket-Size Books 


Specially 


Priced for 


loliday Reading! 


Look at this terrific list of books for every taste and interest, 
bargain priced at 22¢, 31¢ and 44¢ each! 


Here's good news for Christmas shoppers, too! No more 
need to puzzle over presents for parents, brothers, sisters, 
Make out your Christmas list now 
and see how many names you can check off by selecting 
books from the pleasure-loaded titles listed below. Choose 
the books you want, and get your classmates to do the same 


friends, and relatives 


TOPS FOR TEEN-AGERS 


1. THE MUDKEN, Merritt P. Allen 
Hilarious whirlwind of echee! fun! 

2. DENNIS THE MENACE, Ketcham 
The most fiendish little demon in Americal 

3. FOR LAUGHING OUT LOUD, Mesin 
Rictous collection of pigskin humor! 


4. SUE BARTON, STUDENT NURSE 
Laughter and fireworks in hospite! life 

5. nobsy HORSE HILL, Devise 
Vacation fun, horses—and mystery! 

6. YOUR OWN PARTY BOOK, Crampton 
Hints on every phase of porty-giving 

7. PAINTBOXK SUMMER, Covenne 


Cape Cod, swimming—and a first romance! 
FUL AND 


8. BOY DATES GIRL, Gay Head 
Valuable tips on dating, manners, ete 
9.30 DAYS TO MORE POWERFUL VOCAB. 
Guide to vocabulary improvement 
10, Hi THERE, HIGH SCHOOL, Gey Head 
Blueprint to school poise and populerity. 
ae UP YOUR SLEEVE, Levber 
Mystify your friends! 69 amazing tricks 
lauevre FOR YOUNG MODERNS 
“Sead rules for every social situation 
13, SPANISH DICTIONARY 
30,000 Spanish words, phrases and idioms 
14, MAL WEBSTER DICTIONARY 
Clear, handy .sized—approved for schoo! use 
15. Lanousse’s FRENCH DICTIONARY 445 
More than 25,000 words, ever 500 pages 


16. MOUNTAIN PONY & THE PINTO COLT 22¢ 
Fast-moving tale of rustling in Reckles. 

17. wou $ OF THE NORTH 226 
Twelve rip-roaring true adventure stories 

18. IRISH RED, Jim kicigeerd 22¢ 
From playful pup to magnificent champion! 


j tT 


1. eh pee pA Brier 22¢ 
stery and excitement at high speed 
20. n A err" CAVE, Heusehold 226 
sea monster—thrilling adventure! 
21. OnEEN ‘yurris MYSTERY, Queen, jr. 2 
Rerie spine-tingler by @ master writer 


"Met epecifically recommended fer Cathelle schools 


22. SECRET SEA, Robb White ai¢ 
Giant oct s gverds sunken treasure ship 

23. HIDDEN ‘TREA URE OF GLASTON 3i¢ 
Wheat was King Arthur's mysteriove secret? 

24. WAGONS WESTWARD, Sperry 22¢ 
Battle-blazing action on Santa Fe trail 

25. THE CANYON, Jack Schaefer ais 
Indian brave's preparations for manhoed. 

26. SCARAMOUCHE, Refae!l Sabatini 22¢ 
Turbulent sors of French Revolution 

27. HIT PARADE OF SHORT STORIES 22¢ 
Twelve sparkling aauedhe kind yew like! 


. SPACE TUG, Murray Leinster 
High adventure in ovter space. 
. OUT OF THE DEES, Wyndham 
Weird creatures change face of earth! 
. DESTINATION: UNIVERSE, Ven voq? 
10 rocket-paced stories by top $-F or 


. MY FAVORITE SPORT STORIES 

Bill Stern reels off | of his faverites. 
. PIVOT MAN, Dick Priendlich 

Quick tempers and fast basketbeoll! 

. BATTER UP, Jackson Scholz 

Marty learns batting skill len’t enough 


& TY {EADLINERS 


e wee LIFE OF DAVY CROCKETT ai¢ 
Humorous, hard-hitting autobiography. 
. HIROSHIMA, John Hersey 
Survivors’ story of worst man-made disaster 


FOR MOTHER, DAD, OLDER 
BROTHER OR OLDER SISTER 


36. LIFE AMONG THE SAVAGES, Jackson 
Family laugh-riot of madcap exploits! 
37. THIS 18 MY STORY, E. Roosevelt 
Lively, tender, often humorous biography 
36. THREE FOR THE MONEY 
5 nseful, well an os oeeaer mystery. 
39.7 BURL IVES SONG BOO 
He songs complete with ~~~ 4 and music. 
40. HOW TO WORK WITH TOOLS & WOOD 22¢ 
Handy tips for every kind of woodworking 
41. $u ER RANGE, L. P. Holmes 
They wanted Cleve's range—and his life! 
42. FRESH WATER FISHING, Carhert 
“How-to” guide for iniand anglers. 
43. ~_ SNEAD’S NATURAL cou 22¢ 
en how te develop your netural game. 
44, An SY BOOK OF Ts sTOR! 22¢ 
flight collection from Argosy magesine 
45. ousat S$, Dev rt, od. Sis 


23 trve tales of hel oh apes 


This effer expires Febrvery 29, 1956 
SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES, 33 West 42nd %., New York 36, MN. 


so as to make up the 20-book mininum order requirement. 
Important! Christmas is only a few weeks away, and filling 
orders and shipping books take time during this busy sea- 
son—so be sure to order early! (See “How to Order.”) To 
insure delivery in time for Christmas, orders should be sent 
no later than November 21—earlier if possible. 


46. THE SILENT WORLD, Cousteau 

Fascinating story of undersea discoveries, 
47. THE RAFT, Robert Trumbull 

True saga of Navy cour and endurance. 
48. = TERS OF KUMAON, Corbet? 

amovus hunter stalks deodly jungle tigers. 

49. kines OF THE ROAD, Purdy 

Photos and stories of world’s fabulous cars. 
50. “BRIDGES AT TOKO-RI, Michener 

Hard-hittin nove of carrier jet warfare. 

. POCKET OF OGDEN NASH 

Rib. eee ton treasury of humerous verse. 
52. COOK! Two, wi 
Pocket-sized ~*s to kitchen cleverness. 

NDBOOK Of BEAUTY 


53. HA ’ 
of valuable beauty tips. 


Priceless catal 
54. THE OFFICE YCLOPEDIA 


Indispensable 500-page reference book. 


— [Ey 


‘ORDER: 
wa § ? 


Encircle the number for each book you 
want on the coupon below. Numbers in 
black represent 22¢ books; numbers in red 
represent 31¢ books; numbers in red with 
an asterisk (*) represent 44¢ books. Clip 
the coupon and hand it to your teacher 


TO MY TEACHER: 


I'd like to order the books circled below 
at the special discount rate for quantity 
orders. If enough members of the class 
are interested so that a minimum order 
of 20 books can be made up, I‘d appreciate 
it if you'd order the books for us, using 
the order form inserted in this week's 
Teacher Edition. Thank you. 


1 2 é 7 3 7 
» 1 12 
7 Ww Ww 21 
2%©6«6@7 
33 ; us 
4 43 
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Q. What should 
you do when a 
boy fails to show 
up for a date? I 
waited three hours, 
thinking that he 
would call if any- 
thing had gone 
wrong. He didn't 
telephone. Inschool 
the next day he 
said he'd had a 
flat tire and had to spend all evening 
ixing it. 


Gay Head 


4. If this is the first time your friend 
Bob has failed to show up for a date 
not to judge him too harshly. After 

ll, tires do go flat. 

“But he should have telephoned,” 

yu say. Of course, you're right. But 
naybe he has a convincing explanation 
for that too. If he says he just couldn't 
get to a telephone by a reasonable 
hour, be sympathetic. He'll appreciate 
our confidence. And it certainly won't 
lo any good to give him the impression 
that you doubt his word. 

If Bob is a chronic offender, that's 
inother matter. You'll want to keep 
that in mind the next time he asks 
for a date. You'll probably agree that 
boys who are that undependable aren't 

orth waiting for. 

Boys: Whenever you are going to be 
ite for a date—or miss it entirely—do 
everything you can to get word to the 
girl as soon as possible. If you suddenly 
liscover that you're short of cash and 
an’t raise the money for the kind of 
late you've planned, you have two 
hoices. You can offer the girl a rain 
heck for another evening. Or you can 
explain the situation and then settle 
date won't 
There’s always TV. 


n a which cost much. 
Do your best to plan ahead so you 
on’t make it necessary for your date 
wait for you—or change her plans 
w the evening entirely. But in any 
ise, let her know if anything comes 

which necessary 


makes a change 


you owe her 


its a courtesy 


Q. I have a friend who imitates 
verything I do. When I buy a neu 
kirt, she gets one exactly like it. She 
ven copies my way of talking. Aside 
from this, I like her very much, but 
how can I that she 
houldn't imitate me? 


conotmee her 


Betty admires you 


A Your friend 


, 


and wishes she were like you. Accept 
her compliment—and then try to help 
her develop a personality of her own. 
You'll have to use tact, so you won't 
hurt her Here’s one possible 
approach. If girl in your 
school whom you like especially, dis 
cuss her attractive features with Betty 
You might say: “Betty, don’t you think 
Judy has a terrific personality? She gets 
excellent grades and has such a good 
sense of humor. I really like her. She's 
so different.” Maybe your pal will be 
gin to understand that the person who 
is an individual with a personality of 
her own is the one who is admired. 


feelings 
there’s a 


21 


To discourage her from dressing 
like you, go window-shopping with he 
sometime. Point out clothes you think 
would look especially nice on her 
“Gosh, Betty, that’s a blouse 
vou could say. “It wouldn't look goox 
on me, but it'd be just perfect for you 
This should help her realize that tw 


people may not look good wearing the 


sweet 


same clothes 

Find out if your friend has some out 
side interests. If she paints, for exam 
ple, suggest that she help the crew 
paint sets for the class play. 

By helping her to be herself, you'l! 


keep your friend—and lose the imitato: 








“Hi-Fi” your records 
FOR JUST #2995 


eee, 


46) Musaphonic Radio 


Sound no other radio can match...only *29.95 


Pops, jazz, classic 


that are lost on 


*® Push-pull, on-off switch 

*® Audio-Magic volume control 
* Powerful built-in antenna 

* Dial Beam tuning 

* New G-E Dynapower Speaker 


*® Choice of Mahogany & Gold, Ivory & Gold, or 
Red & Antique White. See and hear a Musa- Wakes conan 


phonic at your G-E Dealer's now! 


General Electric Co., Radio & TV Dept., Syracuse, N_Y. 


Progress /s Our Most Important Product 


ELECTRIC 


GENERAL @ 


you ll find new enjoyment from 
all records played through a G-E Musaphoni 
Radio. Just plug ina record player and relax 
GENERAL ELECTRIC'S exclusive MUSAPHONIC 
Tone System delivers more of the delicate tones 
ordinary radios. You hear richer 
bass notes, sharper treble notes... finer sound all 
around. Here are extra features you'll appreciate 


ta! 44444 on 
TL 


Medel 470 


AND LOOK! 
Here's your best buy ina 


low-cost Clock-Radio 


anuliomal 

ter appear 

u Charcoal 
White 








Perce: wmdlude 
and labor 


Sheghily higher 





w Lovelion mur mons 


by MINUTE MAN 
FROM PORTRAIT PHOTO OR SNAPSHOT 


@ FOR EVERY PHOTO AND GIFT USE 
Relatives, classmates, and friends 
know you have chosen the best when 
you give Minute Man wallet photos 


@ FULL 2% 2 3% WALLET SIZE 
Parents, brothers, sisters, and friends 
all recommend these truly wallet 

ize, highest quality photos. 


@ ON SPECIALSWALLET PAPER 
Silk finish double weight portrait 
paper specially made for wallet use, 
makes your pictures always look 
their best. 


@ MINUTE MAN SERVICE IS FAST 


a 
pleted and premptly meiled. 
GUARANTEED to be the best wal- 
let photos you can buy or yout 
money instantly returned. 


OR YOU MAY HAVE 50 FOR $2.00 


MINUTE MAN PHOTO, Dept. 

Box 187, Lexington 73, Mass. 

1 enclose portrait, snapshot, or negative which will be 

returned unharmed. Please rush 

0 25 wallet photos from one pose, $1.00 plus 10c 
shipping 
50 wallet photos from one pose, $2.00 post paid 
75 wallet photos from one pose, $3.00 post paid 


OTS cemnetienemeion 
ADORESS ___ 


— —— 


Floating Down the River 


By Jane Carlson, Maiden Rock (Wis.) H. S. 


® Starred words refer to well-known rivers 





Students are invited to 
submit original cross- 
word puzzles for publi- 
cation in Scholastic 
Magazines. Each puzzle 
should be built around 
lene subject, which may 
| be drawn from History, 
| Art, Science, or any other 
field of knowledge. Max- 
imum about 50 words, of 
which at least 10 must 
be related te the theme 
For each puzzle published 
we will pay $10. Entries 
must include puzzle de- 
sign, definitions, answers 
on separate sheets, de- 
sign with answer filled 
in, end statement by 
student that the puzzle 
is original and his own 
work. Keep a copy as 





2 


J 








purties cannet be re 
| turned. Give name, ad- 
| dress, school, and grade. 
Address Puzzle Editor, 
Scholastic Magazines, 33 
West 42nd &., New York 

» N. Y. Answers in 
next week's issue 
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and from. 
. Editor (abbr.). 


Beautiful, Blue 
Yes in Spanish. 

. Small point 
Exclamation 

. Cow’s cry. 
Worn with a shirt 
Liberate 


Exclamation or sigh 





Famous Italian river 
Sick 

“Boola Boola 

ball cheer) 

New Mexico (abbr.) 





Printer’s measure 

No one 

Albert (abbr.). 
Effortless 
International Retugec 
tion (abbr.) 


Certain soft drinks are made with 


leaves 
Rivers flow into the 


Large (abbr.). 


Yale!” 


. Often called “Father of Waters.” 


. Strauss wrote a waltz about “The 


( foot- 


Organiza- 


London is on the banks of the 


Elevated Railroad (abbr.). 


River found in famous National 


Park 


_ Lawrence River. 


. Often tastes well after the movies 


Popular dessert. 


. Old song “Just remember the 


River Valley.” 


. The Grande. 


. Bring about. 


Altitude (abbr.). 


2. Used to join two pieces of wood 
3. Employ. 

. In that or like manner. 

. Famous river in France. 


This river flows through western 
Germany. 

French (abbr.). 

Tree with alternate stipulate 
leaves 

A drink 

Ma’s husband. 


. Longest river in Africa. 


Organic (abbr.). 
Opposite of yes. 
Alabama (abbr.). 
Young sheep 
Shakespeare wrote _____ You 


Like It 


. Look 


Famous river in Korea. 


. Connecticut (abbr.). 


Chief eastern tributary of the 
Mississippi 





y 
5 LAUGHS 


“Beading the Regord”’ 


The champion athlete in bed with a 

old was told he had a temperature. 
“How high is it, nurse?” he asked. 
‘A hundred and one.” 


‘What's the world’s record?” 
Virginia Spectator 


Fresh Air Fiend 


A lady tourist stopped at a filling 
and asked the attendant to let 
the air out of her tires. “And, please,” 
he added, “let fresh air in. It 
awful in there.” 


tation 


some 


nust be just 


Home Folks 


Fire Extinguisher 


4 farmer in a small way walked into 
the offices of one of the great fire in 
suranoe and said that he 

hed to insure his barn and a couple 

of haystacks. 
“What 
hing a fire in 

d the 

The man 
dered the 
Then he 


” 
rains 


compames 


you for extin 


village?” in 


facilities have 
your 
salesman 

scratched his head and 
matter for a little while. 


answered: “Well, it sometimes 


Fifth Wheei 


Reign Check 


The maharajah of an interior Indian 
province decreed that no wild animals 
could be killed. Soon the country was 
overrun by man-eating tigers, lions, 
panthers and boars. The people could 
stand it no longer and gave the maha- 
rajah the heave-ho. And this was the 
first instance on record where the reign 


was called on account of game. 
Philnews 


Who? Which? What? 


Uncle Bill threw aside a letter he 
was reading and uttered an exclama- 
tion of disgust. “Doggone it!” he cried, 

vhy can’t people be more explicit?” 

What's the matter now, Pa?” asked 
his d iughter 

This letter from home,” he an- 
ered, “says father fell out of an apple 


” 
broke a limb. 
Woodmen of the World Magazine 


tree and 


Wanted 


Jill: “The man I marry must shine 
in company, be musical, tell jokes, sing, 
dance, and stay home.” 

Bill: “You don’t want a husband—you 
want a TV set!” 

Home VFoiks 





Calling All Writers! 


Make this the year you write 
the story, essay, or poem that’s 
been buzzing in your mind! Or 
make this the year you top the 
one you wrote last year! The 1956 
Writing Awards, conducted by 
Scholastic Magazines and spon- 
sored by the W. A. Sheaffer Pen 
Co., mark the 31st anniversary of 
this unique program established 
by Scholastic Magazines to en- 
courage promising young high 
school writers 

All students in grades 10, 11 
and 12 who are enrolled in any 
public, private, or parochial school 
in the U. S., its possessions, or 
Canada are eligible for the Senior 
Division. Students in grades 6, 7, 8, 
eligible for the Junior 
Division. Students who will be 
ar iduated in January or February 
1956 participate if the work 
is completed before graduation 

Sec the November 
Literary Cavalcade or the 
ber 17 issue of this 
the listing of class 


re gulations 


and 9 are 


may 


issue ol 

Novem 
magazine for 
ifications, rules 
description of 
awards, and entry blank. Or ask 
your teacher to write for 1956 Rules 
Booklet. Address Scholastic Maga 
zines Writing Awards, c/o Literary 
Cavaleade, 33 West 42nd St.. New 
York 36, N. Y 














Me? 


said 


Who, 


Professor So 
learned jackass, did you?” 
Freshie: “No, sir. | merely remarked 


> 
that you were a burro of information. 
Stanford Chaparral 


you Il was a 


Cautious 
Chemistry Professor: “This gas is 
deadly poison. What steps would you 
take if it esc aped? 
Student: “Long ones, sir.” 





Answers to Lost Week's Crossword Puzzle 


AIM 
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LET’S LOOK AT THE BRIGHTER SIDE 


A 


« 
t 


that com 
MIIMIET does } ede of jolu ‘ oney 
fract 
welg 
MOKE with this Mi git 


SHOCKS 


520 Fifth Ave, 


e m motors 
does GIANT SSED Jone Ditives 
Hoate Met 

1 tere, @ 


Many thousands of Ameri- 
cans are cured of cancer 
every year. More 
people are going to their 


and more 


doctors in time...To learn 
how to head off cancer, call 


the American Cancer Society 


or write to “Cancer” in care 


of your local Post Office, 


merican Cancer Society 


You get 
2 fresh 
batteries 
to power 


of the smallest 
Conatructi 


ae little as © m tlo#e eare 
me with th Miaitry 

Lake 

» kee Bie Motor yet me 1” s 1%" end 

he one ounce F - | GeT iarTa 

Midget , get & coms 

of 5) gears and pulleys & & multi ratio gear t 

well as @ batter t! 

ar ARK OF 


vet rue a 
MHOWTS © THA 
roORMER —— Me . immediate 
liess hours of r one , 

s te w thi 
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CRAFT INDUSTRIES 


Dept. M306, New York, N.Y 








a 1ormrurr Tun A 
PRATT INSTITUTE 
rHE ART SCHOOL 
BS. in Art Teacher Education 
BFA. in Advertising Design 
[llustration, and Interior Design 
Bachelor of Industrial Design 
M.S. in Art Educatior 
and Master of Industria! Design 
James C. Boudreau, Dean, Brooklyn 5, N.Y 
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HIGH SCHOOL SENIORS 


Sell your classmates America's Mest 
Beautiful and complete tine of Moders 


GRADUATION 
NAME CARDS 


end cern sensational commission 

Ne fnencial investment required 

Write today fer tree sample bit 
PRINTCRAFT, Dept. & 


509 Maple W. Serenter Peo 





TELEVISION EVENT OF THE MONTH 





MAURICE EVANS 


RALPH BELLAMY CO-STARS 


DENNIS KING 


IN GEORGE BERNARD SHAW’'S 


“THE DEVIL'S DISCIPLE” 
ON TV SUNDAY, NOV. 20 


NEW HALLMARK HALL OF FAME 


Producer-Star Maurice Evans presents television 
premiere of the sparkling Shaw comedy as second 
show in exciting new series 


ILLOWING up the highly successful ‘Alice in Wonder- 
land’’ in October, Maurice Evans offers the witty 
adventures of ‘‘The Devil's Disciple’’ this Sunday, 
November 20, on the New Hallmark Hall of Fame 
Written in 1897 by the famous Irish playwright, George 
Bernard Shaw, its setting is in New England in the 
Revolutionary War days 
Maurice Evans, who produces the series for Hallmark 
Cards, will also star as “The Devil's Disciple.”’ He'll 
play the rascally, romantic Dick Dudgeon who suddenly 
finds himself portraying a minister and matching wits 
at the risk of his life—with a cynical British General in 
order to point up this country’s struggle for freedom. 
Ralph Bellamy will co-star as the minister. Noted 
stage star Dennis King will play the debonair British 
General Burgoyne 
‘We're very excited about doing this delightful Shaw 
play on television,’ said Mr. Evans, rehearsing in NBC's 
huge Brooklyn theatre this week. 


“It contains some of his most memorable writing and 
biting wit, and it’s also a stirring tribute to the lusty 
courage and vitality that gave birth to America.”’ 

The third show in this new series will be Emlyn 
Williams’ ‘‘The Corn is Green’’ on December 11. This 
is the moving and dramatic story of a school- 
teacher's influence on the life of a headstrong 
but brilliant young Welsh miner 


| wy . 
| aldsmank, 
Cando 


When you care enough to send the very best 








Don't miss this exciting TV premiere on the New Hallmark Hall of Fame ! 90 minutes in full color 
over the NBC-TV. Network: 4 p.m. (EST), 3 p.m. (CST), 2 p.m. (MST), 1 p.m. (PST). 





16mm Projector Roundup 


By WILLIAM J. TEMPLE 


long igo vhe 1 ve re hoth sin verforated (sound filsny wi 


chool owning a movie louble-per a silent filin Th 
i little out of the ordinar 02-CW only single pertor ited 
yrotiure 1S changed Many nit or 1 ng ind plaving bach 
nuild feel lost if the had ivr ‘ oundtrack but will project 
th without onec howing ilent (double-pertorated) film 


| 
nodern SCHOO! vithout 


department ) 0 RCA 


Radio Corp. of America, Engineer 
ear alter ; aC ing Products Div., Camden 2, N. J 


iy iluable ib | RCA 100) an ee include the 
ctor manufacturers cor ethtwoictas 


the performance md itt 100 fay 
} 


the two 

an Follow vatt “400 Senior ind the “400 Mag 
‘ ray, ‘ hie ] tey , 

r msider th weotte oiector RCA empha 


vhi per-quiet 


eH Thiet 


pl yectors most freq i ntl 


the chools The machine le 
re the latest model Victor's ‘Sovereign 25 


Bell & Howell Watt 


Bell & Howell Co., 7100 McCormick neh 
Rd., Chicago 45, UL, currently offer hie 
85 Filmosound Specialist two emote 
of the I? magnets re extra 
yjector, and the “273-A” and : inake 
lent models port 
Specialist projectors are ce tru 
for heavy duty and long life ; Triste 
ipphire surfaces where the film corde 
touches the projector. The Specialist — i, Maui 
35-CR is a single-case model with ’ recordes 
ilt-in 6-inch speaker, weighing 35! Grim 
Other models have separate 12 Miawnesoun 
peakers. A power speaker inclivicliual « 


RCA’s Recorder-Projector phonog 


operation A magnetic reproducer kit 
I ivailable for the 100) Senior ma Ampro 


the $00 Junior to enable the rhit Ampro ( orp IS35 


chine to reproduce but not to record Ave Chicago 18. Il i, 


miadnetr ‘ i porte il a 


trac | 
Victor Animatograph 


The Victor Animatograph Corp 


Davenport, lowa, lias had it ( 


Bell & Howell's ‘‘Model 273” 





MORE AUDIO-VISUAL NEWS FROM BELL & HOWELL 





The Bell & Howell Filmosound 385 Specialist, newly designed model of the most widely used 16mm sound projector 


A GREAT NEW 


f the finest instruments of this audio-visual age in 


FAMOUS FILMOSOUND  civestion is now better than ever, Bell & Howell bes in 


ed the Filmosound again! 
SPECIALIST PROJECTOR The new 385 Spex ‘ali rail you all these important 
a ncemen increased a slifier output (double powe 
with new 15-watt amplifier and larger indition “Se times pamaeral "ie vale 


ilated aluminum doors, an end to warm 


speaker for superior sound control ard 
Vi e Filme ind re in use today than all other make 


established prete 


fidelity...plus other exciting innovations. 





HOW PARENTS ATTEND 
used Bell 
parents a tei 
t effectir 


consin 


of stuc 


the 


view 


eye 


mo ud i 


HOW CHURCH WIDENS its ap- 
peal. Members of the Centre Con 
gregational Church Brattleboro 
Vt., produced their own sound 
movie to dramatize church pro 
grams. Many churche the 


Filmosound to inspire laymen, in 
ious trair raise funds 


us¢ 


prove relig 


BRACHIN 


built-in dependability exclusive 
traight-line optical flickerle pre 
ple operating controls, still picture clutch 
Ruggedly built duty in the school 
ist is protected by a strong, scratch-proof ca 
vels give 400% life to 


t up-to-date teaching techniques ars 


tem 


for heavy 


longe vital part 


we invite you to learn more about the n« 
j 


385 Specialist. See your Bell & Howell Audio 


bro hure 


te for a tree 


childre 


& Howell Filmosound and 
activitse 


n’'s clas 


lent 


more ill 


Be 


7118 


S¢ 


Mi 


portant u 


Wi 


Mive 


Madi on 
movie to 
of today 


Midvale 


oduce 


The 

i locally-p1 

Sound movie ) de om 
der 1 ‘ “ 


HOW SOUND MOVIE TEACHES 
High School 


ety ! | 
| technique 


II Howell 


Cort J . >, I 
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Continued from page 9.7 


tile is Ampro Premier 40 vith a 


V tl thi aching 


nd with sound 


amplifier 


15-watt 
can mix film 
oO turntable 0 hoth 
j 


oecte model 


you 
from microphone 


recorder-p! 


Ampro’s { 


477,” looks like 
with magnetic record 
facilitic 


use it for showing 


reproducing 
filrn 


sound tracks or fo 


Ampro’'s ‘Stylist De Luxe’’ 

magneti 
Ampro 
opt il 


that have a 
There is also an 


either 


producing filrms 
strip for sound 
‘AT7-R” which will show 


or magnetic sound films but ha 


recording equipment. The 177 


a 12-inch speaker in a separate 
The 8-inch speaker of the 177-] 


mounted in the single case of the pro 


yector 


Ampros silent pro ( called the 


ce ——— 
RECORDS FROM YOUR TAPES \ 


Concerts, recitals, training aids, etc 
perma 
For resale, gifts 
any quantity 
Write for Free Folder and Prices 


RECORDED PUBLICATIONS LABS 





economically re-recorded on 
nent hi-fidelity discs 


momentos All speeds 


1566 1576 Pierce Ave Camden 3S NJ 


WLING PICTURES 


JUST RELEASED 


oon AT j 

oun no 

att Mant 
DOWLING PICTURES 


PA 
1056 8. Robertson Bivd Les Angeles 35, Calif 


TEACHERS! BORROW 
$50 to 5600 BY MAIL 


: QUICK! — EASY!— PRIVATE 


If you nee 
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Statef inance Co ‘323 Securities Bidg 
| NAME 
1 ADURE: S 
1 ory rate 


| Occupation Age 


Dept mis! Omahe2 Web 


Arie wnt you want te borrow & 
me mee ee eee 


“Imperial,” now has a single row of 


sprocket teeth so that you can pro 
sound) as 


film 


ject sound films (minus the 
well as silent double perforated 
Duolite 

Service, Inc., 30865 Five 
Mich., offers a 
the Duolite,” 


screen for 


Technical 
Mile Rd., 
oundfilm 
vith a built-in ry zt 
desk showing Each Duolite 
equipped vith a 
th it self-con 


t iundard 2-ine h 


Livonia, 


projec tor 


pro 


jector comme wide 
ingle lens for use 
tained screen. and a 


conventional 


lens for projection oO i 


ll screcni 


Eastman 

Kodak Co $43 State St., 

Ils attention to 

three “Koda 
One ha 
vith lon 

other is a new 

called the 


Pageant 


Kastman 
Rochester 4, N. Y 
two special features in the 
cope Pageant projector 
permanent pre lubrication 
gears for quietne The 
hutter flicke1 
Super-40 now in ill 
audio-visual 

The Pageant come in a 7 
AC-DC model with 8-inch speaker in 
one Case Model AV-073 and two 
15-watt AC models, the “AV-153” with 
a separate | peaker, and the 


to prevent 


mode | 
watt 


2 tie h 


Eastman Kodak's ‘Analyst’ 


AV-153-S vith 
built in 
Kastman silent 
thie Roval with 
und the Analyst le med for 


inalysis and vhere 


ited film 


port 
facili 
stud 


other tise 
ties tor close and rep 


aire rec ded 
blades 


interruptions a 


shutter h three 
three light 


when the 


This new 
presenting 


runs at the 


frame proyer ) 


speed of 16 trame a second 
48 interruptions a 
minim required for 


When 


ilent 


Chis makes second 


well above the 


freedom from flicker you switch 


24 frames a second 
an automatic shutter 
changes the shutter to two blades. This 
gives two interruptions a frame, allow 
ing additional illumination on the film 
but preserving the same number of 

a second, For this reason 
are just as free from 


Also 


to “sound” speed 


mechanism in the 


terruptions 
your silent pictures 
flic ker as sound 
your sound pictures have light 
than they have if the thre« 
blades continued to operate. There is 
a latch on the ‘Super 10” shutter to 
lock it in the three-blade 
showing films in 


your pictures. 
more 


would 


position for 


sound small room 


vhere you do not neea the extra bril 


liance on the screen 

Forway 

New 
thei: 


245 W. 55 
suggests 
most 


th St., 
that 


S¢ hool 


Forway Corp., 
York 19, N. Y., 
model 10-B meets needs 
It has a 10-watt an § 
spe aker built into the single Case 

called the 
amplifier but 
Forway 


amplifier and 
inch 
Che two-case model _ is 
10-C”: it has the 
a separate 12-inch 
calls attention to its spec ial sprocket 
which will not break or tear film per 
It will let damaged film run 
many as five 


samme 


speake1 


forations 


through even when as 


pe rforations have been cut out 
Movie-Mite 
The Calvin Co., 1105 Truman Rd. 
Kansas City 6, Mo., makes the 
and light (29 Ibs.) “Movie-Mite” 
with 400-watt 4-watt 
and 6-inch speaker 


smal] 
pro 
jector lamp 
amplifier 
primarily for the use 


Designed 
of salesmen and 
industrial film showers, it carries 
12%) for 


used with 


other 
its own small screen (9% x 
desk showing, but it can be 


larger screens 


Revere 

2ist St 

“SP-16 
33-Ib 


Amplifier power out 


320 E. 


Revere 


Revere Camera Co., 
Chicago 16, Ill. The 
sound projector 1s a single-case 
AC- D6 
put not 


projector 
ot loudspeaker not 
100 teet 
2 000 


given; size 
Normal 
vith auxiliary 
foot 
ing the 


viven film capacity 
1.600 teet 


ymmmodated by tilt 


irm 
reel can be ace 
end 


front up.e 


Planning an Audio-Visual Center? 


erected acros 


and school] offi 


growing concern for 


l 
chools are 


\ Tie 
the country, architects 
cials are showing 
iudio-visual centers 
Last 


Audio-Visual 


month, the Department of 
Instruction, of the Na 


tional Education Association issued a 
Planning 


Audio-Visual Ma 


with 


new book let in its senes 
Schools for Use of 
Though it 


the booklet can a 


terials deals college 


lso be applied 


centers 


t secondary schools 


primary and 
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Continued from page 4-T 


Scene from Painter and the Poet Series 
Music and paintings interpret poetry 
st These films give 
mood i ( l} i 
m and pattern Chance 
tudent vill 
film As} 
ustify thei 


CSSaNS OF ID discu 


ract films 


otf yout 
of the 


for and 


ocial stuclies classes? 
tin ng be 
filin 


bocptat thee 
i1ropean hi 
trie rt vill pros ide invalu 
formation about the life of the 
past era In the films Pre 
Mexican Art, Creative Art 
Artist, and 
students 


Columbian 
Korean Mexican 
Arts oul 
hi different 
nt kinds of art 
Mik ren tale of 
ou can Start a 


and 


of Japan 
Popular will see 
cultures 
In Neigh- 
disputing 


lively dis 


nation 


pro 


hy people 
e and 
Suite of 
toda vith 


uttempt to harm 


Faces compare 


13th 
culp 


' mcs tt 
tii viadnats ind 


use this film to npres 


thit jy ple long ivo 
are toda 


rimental 


NI 
1S60 Broad 
val Film Bure itl 


NEW FILMS 


Make a Ditlerence 


spot films on plan 


Schools 
riiniute r\ 


ning ss hools to vrow 


Good 
10) one 
with community 
class 


| du 


buildings, more 
hers National 
cation Assu., Div. of Press and 
Relation 1201 16th = St N. W 
Washington 6, D. ¢ 

Basketball: Strategy for Girls; Bas 
ketball: Techniques for Girls: Build 
ings of Mud (Adobe); Cindy Goes to a 
Party; The 
sip; Your Table Manners—each 
1! mins oung America Film Is | 
it &.. N.Y, C. 1 

Nine 
Yorke = for chool 
Bill Bailey 
A Boy, a Bat 
Food: King 
Hanga; Report on Puerto 
Wav to Nursing 
Available from You 
ol a Baby 

Discovers the 
How Our Bodies 


ease—S min Learning 


need for new 


rooms more te 


Discussion Problems Gos 


ibout 


kmerson 
omritiiat 
the Fou 
Baseball 
Moku 
Vhis 


film produced ly 
ind 

groups and 
Pillars 


Fish Is 


and a 
Cobra 
Rico 
Virgin Island Visit 
America Filia 
Fox 13 tim 
Magnet 1! 
Fight Dis 
about Heat 
Learning about Light, Learning about 
each S min Dale of the Fiords 
Mahatma Gandhi 
bili Wil 


Adventures 
Michael 


thadti 


Sound 
12 min 19 mins 
DT 
nette, I] 
Man ol 


hood 


clopaedi Britannica 


Action need tor neighbor 


inprovement, Racemakers and 
of rubber: The Sprays 


wrosol bree 


Madison 


Champions — vse 
the Thing 
loan. Asso 
we., N.Y. G 

Our Mrs. Fix-it 
Its Lamb Time 
Clock; Thanks to 


free loan 


toon on 


jation Films 347 
the Right Track 
Pork “Round = the 
Beef—all about 14 

Sponsored b 

it Board United 

1445 Pari 


riadti colo 
Natl. Li tock & Me 

World Free Film Service 
\ve N. ¥. « 

Blinkety Blank—6 min 
foriiia Mel iif film pla iv it! 
Mersisternce | l 

What's 


color TD 


ind ifter inace 
rhe No l 
Community Responsibilities, 11 
No. 2—Leaving It to the Experts 
nins. Backstage —2¢ vine behind 
cen mitreal theatre 
vith ky 
Board 
y 
Pacific iological 
the Abe North of the 
Circle TL 0 i 
Driving Mistakes; Winter Blunderland 


rite ! ‘ oe 


Your Opinion? 


Paradox ( ) 
Arcot 


Twenty 


Sterling hd t | i } | 
bard St . ( 
Driving: Car 


Sale 
Care, Defensive Driver 


Maintenance and 


Driving VTech 


Radio 


13-T 


New Films and Filmstrips 


ih 10 


the Skilled 


rinnas color or b&w 


Driver—« 
Bears Go 
bArw Cuore 


Water St 


niques of 
Brown 
10 min color on 
South 


Fishing 
net Film 65 | 
Chicago 1, I 
Speak Up!- | color or b& 
deliver { ill Altura Pilin 
Pr. ©O}/} Box 1211 t Barbara. Calif 


NEW FILMSTRIPS 
You 


Grooming and 
lor > | ! 


loan for one 


Good 
ound | 
img sf yom | ct 
Produced in cooperation with 


Lacnithe ‘ Porton 
tnd 


Shirt uid 


lasty \lawavin > VW 
\ \ ( 
Davs \ 


Cooking in Colonial 


liamsburg Kitchen 46 fy 
production 

it 
on dlonml W 
vstoun \ licarpostour Va 
Mammals <t American 
Seashores 4 lor strips each t} 

i The Golden Nature Guide | 

Boys 4 strip 


Series 


American 


Groomimg tor 
Salety 

Senior Satety 
ot Young \ 


I ransportation 


Junior 
Series 
| ili 

by Rail, P 
hy Destructiveness 31 ti 
child) train Cadet Rouselie 


meric 


i ¢ 
New ohad lastrip 


mas Gilt 3S | ol 


laro’s Christ 
‘ iene Japruane ‘ hol 
How We Got Our Christ 
sof color Makin: 
Christian ft color 
Piney Woods 34 fi 
olor, Christmas Party 66 fy Chris 
topher Mouse ia 
for Visual buch 

Park (| 

The United Nation First Decade 

! Challenge by China 5 ! 


Cdilu-s yf he ; ti ti 


cla custo 
mas Carols 
Christmas 


Christmas in the 


rork | i“ | j y. ( f 


Foundations of Democracy in’ the 

Lnited State 

has (i 

14 Let 
Living in Northen 

Lurope | r In the British 

Isles 61 1 In France 62 ti In 


the Netherland Belvium 


bouryg In Scandinavia—f 


tern md 


and I tke 
| 


‘ { 
i 


Aviation and World Understandin 
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CRITICS 
at Work 








FOR OLDER READERS 


The Scrolls from 
the Dead Sea, b 
Edmund Wil 

Oxford Uni 
Press, $3.25), i 
fascinating report 
of the 


ure he ‘) 


of ome most 


The Plums Hang High 


inportant 
| lritie | mig 


logic al dise overies 


of our time the npathetic portrait 


recovery of ancient lish tamil 
Biblical manu Lerihice 

scripts from the Midwestern f 
Qumran caves along bab on 
of the Dead Sea ‘ ered | T Phroug! 


to a rich 1sé 
to her ideals a then 
of the ancient Esser idical mor her children. She 
learn that in America 
plum for the | 
high \l 


ictrats 


douin boys early mature 


are thought to ha cling 
tic Hebrew sect a 
third of the secone ry i i like 
tury to about 68 A 
clude the earliest Bibl nial crip painted in 


now known and are su ' nucl the 


plums hang 


problem ind 


thinking on the origi tian ( can farm like 
Hebrew texts 19th century 
Mr Wilson brilliant } me te high 


visited the Dead idult 
cifemet! ) } lo s Nilo 


( K 


inn the 


a picture t 


CMO ch a) t 
crity 
ably conveys the ex 1GCOMER) 


logic al discover ind 


ee MATERIALS 


This coupon is for easy ordering. Check, clip and mail to Scho- 
lastic Teacher, 33 West 42nd S$t., New York 36, N. Y 


FOR YOUR AUDIO-VISUAL NEEDS 


1, BELL & HOWELL, pp. 10, 11-7 5. RECORDED PUBLICATIONS LABS 
Brochure on Filmosound 385 Specialist p. 12-7 

F Folde 
2. DU KANE CORP., p. 6-7 — _— 
Information about Student Participat 
Films 


6 SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION 
p. 2-1 


3. NEUMADE PRODUCTS, p. 6-1 Free 1955.56 educational catalogue 
Free catalogue 

7. VICTOR ANIMATOGRAPH, p. 5-T 
4. RADIO CORP. OF AMERICA, p. 16-T Folder on 16mm sound project 
Educational record catalogue Enclose 
10 cents to cover cost of mailing 


See p. 12-7 for State Finance Co 


Please Print 


Name Grade 


School No. Pupils 
Address 


Chy.. 


This coupon valid for two months 


Nov. 10, 1955 


hivt band 


FOR YOUNGER READERS 


Passport to Romance, by 
i (Morr : 


itmeo 
tzerland 
pe ople 


ne the 


reyudice 


f hum ised t 


( elop th 1 orld concept thi 
ll have ¢ t appeal for junior and 
| h school girls. Bett Cavanna 


g authors of juve 


Lock! 
Huntington, W. \ 


AN VIMGINEA 
Marshall H.S 


by James VW kng 
vill ce 


tory of the laziest 


failbone Patrol 
lish (Holiday House, $2.75 
light bo ith it 
Boy Scout patrol in Troop Ten, Phoeniy 
Ariz. Finally aroused off their tailbone 
mad to equip their 


bo VO more 


vuttit Phe erve the 
dl 


parents night 
inne issisted by their girl triends 
ork on a bee farm during a big hone 
bab it, and stage a burro polo 


Rodeo Week All pe 


without brothers 


to advertise 
especiall rirls 
small 


vish to be informed on the 


the good-natured bickering, and 
rough and tumble activities of nor 
healthy boy 
book. It is amusingly illustrated b 
Peter Wells. The tone of the book i 
vholesome and authentic 


Euta P. Mouus 
Milby H De Houston, Tex 


s might profitably read 





Free Period 


Not So Crazy: Oliver Wendell Holmes 


once mistook an insane asylum for a 
Apologizing to the gatekeeper 
after all 


is not a great deal of difference.’ 


college 
he commented I 
there 

Yes, there is,’ 


suppose 
replied the guard 
In this place you gotta show some 
improvement before you can get out 
. 


Work: The 


bo returned the dirty 


lechnical ten-year-old 
dog eared ad 
vanced Calculus text to the librarian 
who automatically checked it off. Then 
noticing the title, she asked the boy 
Rather technical 

Ye ah he 


vas that way when I got it 


2 


isn't it 
replied defiantly, “but it 


Period 


lo help us 


send in your favorite anecdote that you 


prepare bree 


think other teachers may enjoy 





Listenables and Lookables 


Notes on selected network radio and TV progroms for teachers and students * EDITED BY PATRICK HAZARD 





All times shown are current in Eastern zone 


THURSDAY NOVEMBER 10 


Home: L B > er Edu 
iv t the st Adventure: I 
sae 


Ve 


Wide, Wide World 


1 $70,000 ooth eal ! ABC America’s Town Meet 
Der we ‘ ip id \ t | ‘ } | f P 


' Four Star Playhouse 
tars Charles Boye 
ird-dea t 


Alcoa Theatre 


Conversation The Egg! i futu eat mae \ erica 
er . 3 " : 7 ectua ; pT! S-TV Let's Take a Trip MONDAY NOVEMBER 14 
Ne i, ne Jeatl ol . - . ¢ Offices tentat ‘ 
a ' eo) - , 600 p NB \ Producers’ Show 


rV) You Are There The , 
diff Giant case ) 


FRIDAY NOVEMBER 11 


Matinee Theatre 
Hale Man Without ; 
r j nf idaptatior 
CBS-TV) Playhouse of Stars 
vt equire 

fenced and ‘ 
anima Orne ; ; \ Voice of Firestone 
Aadvons 'D mald / ~. ‘ ' t os : ‘ ieee rifen 


y | 


{f the 


Studio One 


SATURDAY NOVEMBER 12 NOVEMBER 15 


ry M a Susa 
, ‘ ir. Wizard ‘ ‘ i I Dupont Cavalcade 


t the 


ibou 
d # oht 
Philadelphia Orchestra 


| Fugue in G Mino 
a , S  SWEDNESDAY NOVEMBER 16 


mpnony vi i ina 
} ) é iphic poen La Valse 730 \ Be ry Disneviand ) 
VBS) Oklahoma Symphony Shaw’s Caesar and Cleopatra, on ABC-TV ( ’ ' R l 
ty has an interesting program ‘ yout Vi I 
broadcast Half sy Famous Film Festi Ov y Es Sereen Director's 
be devo Playhouse: | l ‘ 
isical documentaric leyert ‘ 
al An erican con pu ae | 
Tomorrow's Careers: “Der > * hides’? 
vith Dr. Maurice Su an ee ee , dy aoe 
kit School of Medicine ; af tt , Beare Bp eggs , ADVANCE ITEMS 
' ( ) ] Nine Matinee Theatre 


SUNDAY aw Se Ce ae He 


CBS) Invitation to Learning fied that 1 i d he vOVere NK — Theatre 

of E. A. Robinsor th ant ‘ t | ) , Edit! I eve 

idley editor at Harcourt . ‘ ! ) Ford Star Jubilee 

i Walter Cohen. critic Caine Vl ( t | AW 

ABC) Negro College Choirs for | 
a 


erie of four concert 


j 
lu 


Maurice Evans Presents 


College choir 
I'he Loe 


tone 

(CBS) New York Philharmonic 
& certo for Two Piano 

Major, K. 365,” Robert and Gaby 
ianists; William Schumann's 


choreographic poem fo! 


i 
} 


Studio One 


t-Saens Piano Concerts At wv t p } 

Minor with Jean Casa yatra I t ‘ nyly 1 lif N 4 See It Now 
IV) Report Card: “How Do We hat oint do he agre most November 28 Medic: | 

Our Schools?” Dr. Lyman Bry ! wit hin ’ i ) 1 ae 

lerates a panel with Dr. Henry ré ’ 3. Shaw <« oses prop A 

Chancellor, NYU; Prof. John more than s« y in mind. Why did r < 


20 Biography in Sound 


National Radio and TV programs by representatives of religious faiths are listed once each semester 
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RCA VICTOR 
Educational 
Record Catalog 


OVER 140 PAGES— MORE 

THAN 1000 LISTINGS OF ALL 

,  SPEEDS—ALL RECORDINGS 
“Om pyo? IN IMMEDIATE SUPPLY 


4 
, 
- 
> 


EDUCATIONAL RECORDS 
OF ALL TYPES 


n indispensable refereNCe - « puns. tiownnn ons sng 


ing Programs 


in curricular planning | @ Folk Dances 


@ Language Courses 





s Poetry and Literature 
1 easy-to suggestions for diverse use in the class 


nclude a special RED SEAL RECORDS 
CHOSEN FROM 
“MUSIC AMERICA LOVES BEST” 


nctional ar 
se record italog, listing over 1000 room. Other features 
recordings nd designed with the class section devoted to the instruments of the 


room teacher specifically in mind. It orchestra—a Budget Library for pro 
CO nrise« , vealt? ) ater r i 2 < sele 

mprise i wea of material for cur gressive purchase of school records— e Annotated for easy selection 

ricular use in music, social studies and effective correlation with 

helpful tips on the care and storage 

ther st music and other subject areas 


language 
of records 


carefully organized for convenier CHILDREN’S RECORDS FROM 
nformatior . THE “LITTLE NIPPER” SERIES 
will be especially gratified to 
sthe Red Seal sectior KNO t ali material included in this : eA selected list, graded for 
° appropriate utilization of song 
catal mmediate supply, and avail 


listings, ear anno z 


{ activity and able from authorized RCA Victor Dealers 


J 


and story 


COMPLETE PRICE INFORMATION 





EDUCATIONAL SERVICES, Dept! 
Radio Corporation of America, Camden, N. J 


Send for your copy today 
PRICE TEN CENTS 


Mail me a copy of the new RCA Victor 


Educational Record Catalog. Enclosed is 


NAME 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 


EDUCATIONAL SERVICES CAMDEN, N. J. ADDRESS 


7 
I 10 cents to cover cost of mailing 
' 
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